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CHAPTER XIX. 
LET HER KNOW THAT YOU'RE THERE. 


HE job before him, in his attempt to win Lady Ongar, was a peculiar job, 
and that Archie well knew. In some inexplicable manner he put him- 
self into the scales and weighed himself, and discovered his own weight with 
fair accuracy. And he put her into the scales, and he found that she was much 
the heavier of the two. How he did this—how such men as Archie Clavering 
do do it—I cannot say; but they do weigh themselves, and know their own 
weight, and shove themselves aside as being too light for any real service in 
the world. This they do, though they may fluster with their voices, and walk 
about with their noses in the air, and swing their canes, and try to look as 
large as they may. They do not look large, and they know it; and, conse- 
quently, they ring the bells, and look after the horses, and shove themselves 
on one side, so that the heavier weights may come forth and do the work, 
Archie Clavering, who had duly weighed himself, could hardly bring himself 
to believe that Lady Ongar would be fool enough to marry him! Seven 
thousand a year, with a park and farm in Surrey, and give it all to him—him, 
Archie Clavering, who had, so to say, no weight at all! Archie Clayering, 
for one, could not bring himself to believe it. 

But yet Hermy, her sister, thought it possible: and though Hermy was, 
as Archie had found out by his invisible scales, lighter than Julia, still she 
must know something of her sister’s nature. And Hugh, who was by no 
means light—who was a man of weight, with money and position, and firm 
ground beneath his feet—he also thought that it might be so. “Faint heart 
never won a fair lady,” said Archie to himself a dozen times, as he walked 
down to the Rag. The Rag was his club, and there was a friend there whom 
he could consult confidentially. No; faint heart never won a fair lady; but 
they who repeat to themselves that adage, trying thereby to get courage, 
always have faint hearts for such work. Harry Clavering never thought of 
the proverb when he went a-wooing. 

But Captain Boodle of the Rag—for Captain Boodle always lived at the 
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Rag when he was not at Newmarket, or at other race-courses, or in the 
neighborhood of Market Harborough—Captain Boodle knew a thing or two, 
and Captain Boodle was his fast friend. He would go to Boodle and arrange 
the campaign with him. Boodle had none of that hectoring, domineering way 
which Hugh never quite threw off in his intercourse with his brother. And 
Archie, as he went along, resolved that when Lady Ongar’s money was his, 
and when he had a countess for his wife, he would give his elder brother a 
cold shoulder. 

Boodle was playing pool at the Rag, and Archie joined him ; but pool is a 
game which hardly admits of confidential intercourse as to proposed wives, 
and Archie was obliged to remain quiet on that subject all the afternoon. He 
cunningly, however, lost a little money to Boodle, for Boodle liked to win, 
and engaged himself to dine at the same table with his friend. Their dinner 
they ate almost in silence—unless when they abused the cook, or made to 
each other some pithy suggestion as to the expediency of this cr that deli- 
cacy—bearing always steadily in view the cost as well as desirability of the 
viands. Boodle had no shame in not having this or that because it was dear. 
To dine with the utmost luxury at the smallest expense was a proficiency 
belonging to him, and of which he was very proud. 

But after a while the cloth was gone, and the heads of the two men were 
brought near together over the small table. Boodle did not speak a word till 
his brother captain had told his story, had pointed out all the advantages to 
be gained, explained in what peculiar way the course lay open to himself, and 
made the whole thing clear to his friend’s eye. 

“They say she’s been a little queer, don’t they?” said the friendly coun- 
sellor. 

“ Of course people talk, you know,” 

“Talk, yes; they’re talking a doosed sight, I should say. There’s no mis- 
take about the money, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, none,” said Archie, shaking his head vigorously. “Hugh managed 
all that for her, sc I know it.”’ 

“She don’t lose any of it because she enters herself for running again, 
does she?” 

“Not a shilling. That’s the beauty of it.” 

“ Was you ever sweet on her before?” 

“What! before Ongar took her? O laws, no. She hadn’t a rap, you 
know; and knew how to spend money as well as any girl in London.” 

“ Tt’s all to begin then, Clavvy; all the up-hil] work to be done?” 

“ Well, yes ; I don’t know about up-hill, Doodles. What do you mean by 
up-hill ?” 

“T mean that seven thousand a year ain’t usually to be picked up merely 
by trotting easy along the flat. And this sort of work is very up-hill, 
generally, I take it—unless, you know, a fellow has a fancy for it. If a fellow 
is really sweet on a girl, he likes it, I suppose.” 

“She’s a doosed handsome woman, you know, Doodles.” 

“T don’t know anything about it, except that I suppose Ongar wouldn’t 
have taken her if she hadn’t stood well on her pasterns, and had some breed- 
ing about her. I never thought much of her sister—your brother's wife, you 
know—that is, in the way of looks. No doubt she runs straight, and that’s 
a great thing. She won’t go the wrong side of the post.” 

“ As for running straight, let me alone for that.” 
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“ Well, now, Clavvy, I'll tell-you what my ideas are. When a man’s try- 
ing a young filly, his hands can’t be too light. A touch too much will bring 
her on her haunches, or throw her out of her step. She should hardly feel 
the iron in her mouth. That’s the sort of work which requires a man to 
know well what he’s about. But when I’ve got to do with a trained mare, | 
always choose that she shall know that I’m there! Do you understand me?” 

“Yes; I understand you, Doodles.” 

“T always choose that she shall know that I’m there.” And Captain Boo- 
dle, as he repeated these manly words with a firm voice, put out his hands as 
though he were handling the horse’s rein. “Their mouths are never so fine 
then, and they generally want to be brought up to the bit, d’ye see ?—up to 
the bit. When a mare has been trained to her work, and knows what she’s 
at in her running, she’s all the better for feeling a fellow’s hands as she’s 
going. She likes it rather. It gives her confidence, and makes her know 
where she is. And look here, Clavvy, when she comes to her fences, give her 
her head ; but steady her first, and make her know that you're there. Dam- 
me, whatever you do, let her know that you’re there. “‘There’s nothing like 
it. She’ll think all the more of the fellow that’s piloting her. And look 
here, Clavvy ; ride her with spurs. Always ride a trained mare with spurs. 
Let her know that they’re on; and if she tries to get her head, give ’em her. 
Yes, by George, give ’em her.” And Captain Boodle, in his energy, twisted 
himself in his chair, and brought his heel round, so that it could be seen by 
Archie. Then he produced a sharp click with his tongue, and made the pe- 
culiar jerk with the muscle of his legs, whereby he was accustomed to evoke 
the agility of his horses. After that, he looked triumphantly at his friend. 
“Give ’em her, Clavvy, and she'll like you the better for it. She’ll know, 
then, that you mean it.” 

It was thus that Captain Boodle instructed his friend Archie Clavering how 
to woo Lady Ongar; and Archie, as he listened to his friend’s words of wis- 
dom, felt that he had learned a great deal. “That’s the way I'll do it, Doo- 
dles,” he said, “and upon my word I’m very much obliged to you.” 

“That’s the way, you may depend on it. Let her know that you're there 
—let her know that you’re there. She’s done the filly work before, you see ; 
and it’s no good trying that again.” 

Captain Clavering really believed that he had learned a good deal, and that he 
now knew the way to set about the work before him. What sort of spurs he was 
to use. and how he was to put them on, I don’t think he did know: but that was 
a detail as to which he did not think it necessary to consult his adviser. He 
sat the whole evening in the smoking-room, very silent, drinking slowly iced 
gin-and-water ; and the more he drank, the more assured he felt that he now 
understood the way in which he was to attempt the work before him. “ Let 
her know I’m there,” he said to himself, shaking his head gently, so that no 
one shou'd observe him ; “ yes, let her know I’m there.” At this time Cap- 
tain Boodle—or Doodles, as he was familiarly called—had again ascended to 
the billiard-room, and was hard at work. “ Let her know that I’m there,” 
repeated Archie, mentally. Everything was contained in that precept. And 
he, with his hands before him on his knees, went through the process of 
steadying a horse wjth the snaffle-rein, just touching the curb, as he did so, 
for security. It was but a motion of his fingers, and no one could see it; but 
it made him confident that he had learned his lesson. “ Up to the bit,” he 
repeated ; “by George, yes, up to the bit. There’s nothing like it for a 
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trained mare. Give her head, but steady her.” And Archie, as the words 
passed across his memory, and were almost pronounced, seemed to be flying 
successfully over some prodigious fence. He leaned himself back a little in 
the saddle, and seemed to hold firm with his legs. That was the way to do 
it. And then the spurs! He would not forget the spurs. She should know 
that he wore a spur, and that, if necessary, he would use it. Then he, too, 
gave a little click with his tongue, and an acute observer might have seen the 
motion of his heel. 

Two hours after that he was still sitting in the smoking-room, chewing the 
end of a cigar, when Doodles came down victorious from the billiard-room, 
Archie was half asleep, and did not notice the entrance of his friend. “ Let 
her know that you’re there,” said Doodles, close into Archie Clavering’s ear ; 
“ damme, let her know that you’re there.” Archie started, and did not like 
the surprise, or the warm breath in his ear; but he forgave the offence for 
the wisdom of the words that had been spoken. 

Then he walked-home by himself, repeating again and again the invaluable 
teachings of his friend. 

During breakfast on the following day—which means from the hour of one 
till two, for the glasses of iced gin-and-water had been many—Arclie Claver- 
ing was making up his mind that he would begin at once. He would go to 
Bolton Street on that day, and make an attempt to be admitted. If not ad- 
mitted to-day, he would’ make another attempt to-morrow; and, if still un- 
successful, he would write a letter—not a letter containing an offer, which, 
according to Archie’s ideas, would not be letting her know that he was there 
in a manner sufficiently potential ; but a letter in which he would explain 
that he had very grave reasons for wishing to see his near and dear connec- 
tion, Lady Ongar. Soon after two he sallied out, and he also went to a hair- 
dresser’s. He was aware that in doing so he was hardly obeying his friend 
to the letter, as this sort of operation would come rather vnuder the head of 
handling a filly with a light touch ; but he thought that he could in this way, 
at any rate, do no harm, if he would only remember the instructions he had 
received when in the presence of the trained mare. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CAPTAIN CLAVERING MAKES HIS FIRST ATTEMPT. 

Ir was nearly three when Archie Clavering found himself in Bolton Street, 
having calculated that Lady Ongar might be more probably found at home 
then than at a later hour. But when he came to the door, instead of knock- 
ing, he passed byit. He began to remember that he had not yet made up his 
mind by what means he would bring it about that she should certainly know 
that he was there. So he took a little turn up the street, away from Picca- 
dilly, through a narrow passage that there is in those parts, and by some sta- 
bles, and down into Piccadilly, and again to Bolton Street, during which lit- 
tle tour he had made up his mind that it could hardly become his duty to 
teach her that great lesson on this occasion. She must undoubtedly be 
taught to know that he was there, but not so taught on this, his first visit. 
That lesson should quickly precede his offer; and, although he had almost 
hoped, in the interval between two of his beakers of gin-and-water on the 
preceding evening, that he might ride the race and win it altogether during 
this very morning visit he was about to make, in his cooler moments he had 
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THE CLAVERINGS. 9 


begun to reflect that that would hardly be practicable. The mare must get 
a gallop before she would be in a condition to be brought out. So Archie 
knocked at the door, intending merely to give the mare a gallop if he should 
find her in to-day. 

He gave his name, and was shown at once up into Lady Ongar’s drawing- 
room. Lady Ongar was not there, but she soon came down, and entered the 
room with a smile on her face and with an outstretched hand. Between the 
man-servant who took the captain’s name, and the maid-servant who carried 
it up to her mistress, but who did not see the gentleman before she did so, 
there had arisen some mistake ; and Lady Ongar, as she came down from her 
chamber above, expected that she was to meet another man. Harry Claver- 
ing, she thought, had come to her at last. “I'll be down at once,” Lady 
Ongar had said, dismissing the girl, and then standing for a moment before 
her mirror as she smoothed her hair, obliterated, as far as it might be possi- 
bie, the ugliness of her cap, and shook out the folds of her dress. A countess, 
a widow, a woman of the world who had seen enough to make her composed 
under all circumstances, one would say—a trained mare, as Doodles had called 
her—she stood before her glass, doubting and trembling like a girl, when she 
heard that Harry Clavering was waiting for her below. We may surmise 
that she would have spared herself some of this trouble had she known the 
real name of her visitor. Then, as she came slowly down the stairs, she re- 
fiected how she would receive him. He had stayed away from her, and she 
would be cold to him—cold and formal as she had been on the railway plat- 
form. She knew well how tu play that part. Yes, it was his turn now to 
show some eagerness of friendship, if there was ever to be anything more 
than friendship between them. But she changed all this as she put her hand 
upon the lock of the door. She would be honest to him—honest and true. 
She was, in truth, glad to see him, and he should know it. What cared she 
now for the common ways of women and the usual coyness of feminine co- 
quetry? She told herself also, in language somewhat differing from that 
which Doodles had used, that her filly days were gone by, and that she was 
how a trained mare. All this passed through her mind as her hand was on 
the door, and then she opened it, with a smiling face and ready hand, to find 
herself in the presence of—Captain Archie Clavering. 

The captain was sharp-sighted enough to observe the change in her man- 
ner. The change, indeed, was visible enough, and was such that it at once 
knocked out of Archie’s breast some portion of the courage with which his 
friend’s lessons had inspired him. The outsretched hand fell slowly to her 
side, the smile gave place to a look of composed dignity, which made Archie 
at once feel that the fate which called upon him to woo a countess was in 
itself hard. And she walked slowly into the room before she spoke to him, 
or he to her. 

“Captain Clavering!” she said at last, and there was much more of sur- 
prise than of welcome in her words as she uttered them. 

“ Yes, Lady On—, Julia, that is; I thought I might as well come and call, 
as I found we weren’t to see you at Clavering when we were all there at 
Easter.” When she had been living in his brother’s house as one of the fam- 
ily, he had called her Julia as Hugh had done. The connection between them 
had been close, and it had come naturally to him to do so. He had thought 
much of this since his present project had been initiated, and had strongly re- 
solved not to lose the advantage of his former familiarity. He had very 
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nearly broken down at the onset, but, as the reader will have observed, had 
recovered himself. 

* You are very good,” she said; and then, as he had been some time stand- 
ing with his right hand presented to her, she just touched it with her own. 

“ There’s nothing I hate so much as stuff and nonsense,” said Archie. To 
this remark she simply bowed, remaining awfully quiet. Captain Clavering 
felt that her silence was in truth awful. She had always been good at talk- 
ing, and he had paused for her to say something; but when she bowed to 
him in that stiff manner—“ doosed stiff she was; doosed stiff, and impudent, 
too,” he told Doodles afterward—he knew that he must go on himself. 
“Stuff and nonsense is the mischief, you know.” Then she bowed again. 
“ There’s been something the matter with them all down at Clavering since 
you came home, Julia; but hang me if | can find out what itis!” Still she 
was silent. “It ain’t Hermy; that I must say. Hermy always speaks of 
you as though there had never been anything wrong.” This assurance, we 
may say, must have been flattering to the lady whom he was about to court. 

“Hermy was always too good to me,” said Lady Ongar, smiling. 

“ By George, she always does. If there’s anything wrong it’s been with 
Hugh; and, by George, I don’t know what it is he was up to when you 
first came home. It wasn’t my doing—of course you know that.” 

“T never thought that anything was your doing, Captain Clavering.” 

“TI think Hugh had been losing money; I do indeed. He was like a bear 
with a sore head just at that time. There was no living in the house with 
him. I daresay Hermy may have told you all about that.” 

“Hermione is not by nature so communicative as you are, Captain 
Clavering.” 

“Isn't she? I should have thought between sisters—; but of course that’s 
no business of mine.” Again she was silent, awfully silent, and he became 
aware that he must either get up and go away or carry on the conversation 
himself. To do either seemed to be equally difficult, and for a while he sat 
there almost gasping in his misery. He was quite aware that as yet he had 
not made her know that he was there. He was not there, as he well knew, 
in his friend Doodles’ sense of the word. “ At any rate there isn’t any good 
in quarrelling, is there, Julia?” he said at last. Now that he had asked a 
question, surely she must speak. 

“There is great good sometimes, I think,” said she, “in people remaining 
apart and not seeing each other. Sir Hugh Clavering has not quarrelled with 
me, that Iam aware. Indeed, since my marriage there have been no means 
of quarrelling between us. But I think it quite as well that he and I should 
not come together.” 

“ But he particularly wants you to go to Clavering.” 

“ Has he sent you here as his messenger?”’ 

“Sent me! oh dear no; nothing of that sort. I have come altogether on 
my own hook. If Hugh wants a messenger he must find some one else. But 
you and I were always friends you know ”—at this assertion she opened her 
large eyes widely, and simply smiled—‘“and I thought that perhaps you 
might be glad to see me if I called. That was all.” 

“You are very good, Captain Clavering.” 

“ T couldn’t bear to think that you should be here in London, and that one 
shouldn’t see anything of you or know anything about you. Tell me now; 
is there anything I can do for you? Do you want anybody to settle anything 
for you in the city?” 
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“T think not, Captain Clavering; thank you very much.” 

“ Because I should be so happy ; I should indeed. There’s nothing I should 
like so much as to make myself useful in some way. Isn’t there anything 
now? There must be so much to be looked after—about money and all 
that.” 

“ My lawyer does all that, Captain Clavering.” 

“ Those fellows are such harpies. There is no end to their charges ; and all 
for doing things that would only be a pleasure to me.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t employ you in any matter that would suit your tastes.” 

“Can’t you indeed, now?” Then again there was a silence, and Captain 
Clavering was beginning to think that he must go. He was willing to work 
hard at talking or anything else; but he could not work if no ground for 
starting were allowed to him. He thought he must go, though he was aware 
that he had not made even the slightest preparation for future obedience to 
his friend’s precepts. He began to feel that he had commenced wrongly. He 
should have made her know that he was there from the first moment of her 
entrance into the room. He must retreat now in order that he might advance 
with more force on the next occasion. He had just made up his mind to this 
and was doubting how he might best get himself out of his chair with the 
purpose of going, when sudden relief came in the shape of another visitor. 
The door was thrown open and Madam Gordeloup was announced, 

“ Well, my angel,” said the little woman, running up to her friend and 
kissing her on either side of her face. Then she turned round as thougk she 
had only just seen the strange gentleman, and curtseyed to him. Captain 
Clavering, holding his hat in both his hands, bowed to the little woman. 

“ My sister’s brother-in-law, Captain Clavering,” said Lady Ongar. “ Madam 
Gordeloup.” 

Captain Clavering bowed again. “Ah, Sir Oo’s brother,” said Madam 
Gordeloup. “Iam very glad to see Captain Clavering; and is your sister 
come ?” 

“No; my sister is not come.” 

“ Lady Clavering is not in town this Spring,” said the captain. 

“Ah, not in tewn! Then I do pity her. There is only de one place to live 
in, and that is London, for April, May, and June. Lady Clavering is not 
coming to London?” 

“ Her little boy isn’t quite the thing,” said the captain. 

“Not quite de ting?” said the Franco-Pole in an inquiring voice, not 
exactly understanding the gentleman’s language. 

“ My little nephew is ill, and my sister does not think it wise to bring him 
to London.” 

“ Ah; that isa pity. And Sir Oo? Sir Oo is in London?” 

“ Yes,” said the captain; “my brother has been up some time.” 

“ And his lady left alone in the country? Poor lady! But your English 
ladies like the country. They are fond of the fields and the daisies. So they 
say; but I think often they lie. Me; I like the houses, and the people, and 
the pavé. The fields are damp, and I love not rheumatism at all.” Then the 
little woman shrugged her shoulders and shook herself. “Tell us the truth, 
Julie; which do you like best, the town or the country ?” 

“ Whichever I’m not in, I think.” 

“Ah, just so. Whichever you are not in at present. That is because you 
are still idle You have not settled yourself!” At this reference to the pos- 
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sibility of Lady Ongar settling herself, Captain Clavering pricked up his ears, 
and listened eagerly for what might come next. He only knew of one way 
in which a young woman without a husband could settle herself. “ You must 
wait, my dear, a little longer, just a little longer, till the time of your trouble 
has passed by.” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense, Sophie,” said the countess. 

“ Ah, my dear, it is no nensense, I am always telling her, Captain Claver- 
ing, that she must go through this black, troublesome time as quick as she 
can; and then nobody will enjoy the town so much as de rich and beautiful 
Lady Ongar. Is it not so, Captain Clavering?” 

Archie thought that the time had now come for him to say something 
pretty, so that his love might begin to know that he was there. “ By George, 
yes, there’ll be nobody so much admired when she comes out again. There 
never was anybody so much admired before—before—that is, when you were 
Julia Brabazon, you know; and I shouldn’t wonder if you didn’t come out 
quite as strong as ever.” 

“As strong!” said the Franco-Pole. “A woman that has been married is 
always more admired than a meess.” 

“Sophie, might I ask you and Captain Clavering to be a little less personal?” 

“There is noting I hate so much as your meesses,” continued Madam 
Gordeloup ; “noting! Your English meesses give themselves such airs. Now 
in Paris, or in dear Vienna, or in St. Petersburg, they are not like that at all. 
There they are nobodies—they are nobodies; bu‘ then they will be something 
very soon, which is to be better. Your English meess is so much and so 
grand ; she never can be greater and grander. So when she is a mamma, she 
lives down in the country by herself, and looks after de pills and de powders. 
I don’t like that. I don’t like that at all. No; if my husband had put me 
into the country to look after de pills and de powders, he should have had 
them all, all—himself, when he came to see me.” As she said this with great 
energy, she opened her eyes wide, and looked full into Archie’s face 

Captain Clavering, who was sitting with his hat in his two hands between 
his knees, stared at the little foreigner. He had heard before of women 
poisoning their husbands, but never had heard a woman advocate the system 
as expedient. Nor had he often heard a woman advocate any system with 
the vehemence which Madam Gordeloup now displaved on this matter, and 
with an allusion which was so very pointed to the special position of his own 
sister-in-law. Did Lady Ongar agree with her? He felt as though he should 
like to know his Julia’s opinion on that matter. 

“Sophie, Captain Clavering will think that you are in earnest,” said the 
countess, laughing. 

“So I am—in earnest. It is all wrong. You boil all the water out of de 
pot before you put the gigot into it. So the gigot is no good, is tough and 
dry, and you shut it up in an old house in the country. Then, to make mat- 
ters pretty, you talk about de fields and de daisies. I know. ‘Thank you,’ 
I should say. ‘De fields and de daisies are so nice and so good! Suppose 
you go down, my love, and walk in de fields, and pick de daisies, and send 
them up to me by de railway!’ Yes, that is what I would say.” 

Captain Clavering was now quite in the dark, and began to regard the little 
woman as a lunatic. When she spoke of the pot and the gigot he vainly 
endeavored to follow her; and now that she had got among the daisies he was 
more at a loss than ever. Fruit, vegetables, and cut flowers came up, he 
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knew, to London regularly from Clavering, when the family was in town— 
but no daisies. In France it must, he supposed, be different. He was aware, 
however, of his ignorance, and said nothing. 

“No one ever did try to shut you up, Sophie!” 

“No, indeed; M. Gordeloup knew better. What would he do if I were 
shut up? And no one will ever shut you up, my dear. If I were you, I 
would give no one a chance.” 

“Don’t say that,” said the captain, almost passionately ; “ don’t say that.” 

“Ha, ha! but I do say it. Why should a woman who has got everything 
marry again? If she wants de fields and de daisies she has got them of her 
own—yes, of her own. If she wants de town,she has got that, too. Jewels— 
she can go and buy them. Coaches—there they are. Parties—one, two, 
three, every night, as many as she please. Gentlemen, who will be her hum- 
ble slaves; such a plenty—all London, Or, if she want to be alone, no one 
can come near her. Why should she marry? No.” 

“ But she might be in love with somebody,” said the captain, in a surprised 
but humble tone. 

“Love! Bah! Be in love, so that she may be shut up in an old barrack 
with de powders!” The way in which that word barrack was pronounced, 
and the middle letters sounded, almost lifted the captain off his seat. “ Love 
is very pretty at seventeen, when the imagination is telling a parcel of lies, 
and when life is one dream. To like people—oh, yes; to be very fond of 
your friend —oh, yes; to be most attached—as I am to my Julie”—here she 
got hold of Lady Ongar’s hand—“ it is the salt of life! But what you call 
love, booing and cooing, with rhymes and verses about de moon, it is to go 
back to pap and panade, and what you call bibs. No; if a woman wantsa 
house, and de something to live on, let her marry a husband; or if a man 
want to have children, let him marry a wife. But to be shut up in a country 
house, when everything you have got of your own—I say it is bad.” 

Captain Clavering was heartily sorry that he had mentioned the fact of his 
sister-in-law being left at home at Clavering Park. It was most unfortunate. 
How could he make it understood that if he were married he would not 
think of shutting his wife up at Ongar Park? “ Lady Clavering, you know, 
does come to London generally,” he said. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the little Franco-Pole. 

“ And as for me, I never should be happy, if I were married, unless I had 
my wife with me everywhere,” said Captain Clavering. 

“ Bah-ah-ah!” ejaculated the lady. 

Captain Clavering could not endure this any longer. He felt that the 
manner of the lady was, to say the least of it, unpleasant, and he perceived 
that he was doing no good to his own cause. So he rose from his chair and 
muttered some words with the intention of showing his purpose of departure. 

“ Good-by, Captain Clavering,” said Lady Ongar. “ My love to my sister 
when you see her.” 

Archie shock hands with her and then made his bow to Madam Gordeloup. 

“ Au revoir, my friend,” she said, “and you remember all I say. It is not 
good for de wife to be alone in the country, while de husband walk about in 
the town and make an eye to every lady he see.” Archie would not trust 
himself to renew the argument, but bowing again, made his way off. 

“He was come for one admirer,” said Sophie, as soon as the door was 
closed. 
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“ An admirer of whom ?” 

“Not of me; oh, no; I was not in danger at all.” 

“Of me? Captain Clavering! Sophie, you get your head full of the 
strangest nonsense.” 

“Ah; very well. Yousee. What will you give meif Iamright? Will 
you bet? Why had he got on his new gloves, and had his head all smelling 
with stuff from de hair-dresser? Does he come always perfumed like that? 
Does he wear shiny little boots’ to walk about in de morning, and make an 
eye always? Perhaps yes.” 

“ T never saw his boots or his eyes.” 

“But I see them. I see many things. He come to have Ongere Park for 
his own. [I tell you, yes. Ten thousand will come to have Ongere Park. 
Why not? To have Ongere Park and all de money a man will make himself 
smell a great deal.” 

“ You think much more about all that than is necessary.” 

“Do I, my dear? Very well. There are three already. There is Edouard, 
and there is this Clavering, who you say is a captain; and there is the other 
Clavering who goes with his nose in the air, and who thinks himself a clever 
fellow because he learned his lesson at school and did not get himself whipped. 
He will be whipped yet some day—perhaps.” 

“Sophie, hold your tongue. Captain Clavering is my sister's brother-in- 
law, and Harry Clavering is my friend.” 

“ Ah, friend! I know what sort of friend he wants to be. How much bet- 
ter to have a park and plenty of money than to work in a ditch and make a 
railway! But he do not know the way with a woman. Perhaps he may be 
more at home, as you say, in the ditch. I should say to him, ‘ My friend, you 
will do well in de ditch if you work hard; suppose you stay there.’ ” 

“ You don’t seem to like my cousin, and, if you please, we will talk no more 
about him.” 

“ Why should I not like him? He don’t want to get any money from me.” 

“That will do, Sophie.” 

“Very well; it shall do forme, But this other man that come here to- 
day. He isa fool.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ He did not learn his lesson without whipping.” 

“Nor with whipping either.” 

“No; he have learned nothing. He does not know what to do with his 
hat. He isa fool. Come, Julie, will you take me out for a drive. It is mel- 
ancholy for you to go alone; I came to ask you foradrive. Shall we go?” 
And they did go, Lady Ongar and Sophie Gordeloup together. Lady Ongar, 
as she submitted, despised herself for her submission ; but what was she to do? 
It is sometimes very difficult to escape from the meshes of friendship. 

Captvin Clavering, when he left Bolton Street, went down to his club, hav- 
ing first got rid of his shining boots and new gloves. He sauntered up into 
the billiard-room knowing that his friend would be there, and there he found 
Doodles with his coat off, the sleeves of his shirt turned back, and armed with 
his cue. His brother captain, the moment that he saw him, presented the 
cue at his breast. ‘“ Does she know you’re there, old fellow; I say, does she 
know you're there?” The room was full of men, and the whole thing was 
done so publicly that Captain Clavering was almost offended. 

“Come, Doodles, you go on with your game,” said he; “ it’s you to play.” 
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Doodles turned to the t ble, and scientifically pocketed the ball on which he 
played ; then laid his own ball close under the cushion, picked up a shilling 
and put it into his waistcoat pocket, holding a lighted cigar in his mouth the 
while, and then he came back to his friend. “ Well, Clavvy, how has it been?” 

“ Oh, nothing as yet, you know.” 

“ Haven’t you seen her?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen her, of course. I’m not the fellow to let the grass grow 
under my feet. I’ve only just come from her house.” 

“ Well, well?” 

“ That’s nothing much to tell the first day, you know.” 

“Did you let her know you were there? That’s the chat. Damme, did 
you let her know you were there ?” 

In answer to this Archie attempted to explain that he was not as yet quite 
sure that he had been successful in that particular; but in the middle of his 
story Captain Doodles was called off to exercise his skill again, and on this 
occasion to pick up two shillings. “I’m sorry for you, Griggs,” he said, as a 
very young lieutenant, whose last life he had taken, put up his cue witha 
look of ineffable disgust, and whose shilling Doodles had pocketed ; “I’m sorry 
for you, very; but a fellow must play the game, you know.” Whereupon 
Griggs walked out of the room with a gait that seemed to show that he had 
his own ideas upon that matter, though he did not choose to divulge them. 
Doodles instantly returned to his friend. “ With cattle of that kind it’s no 
use trying the waiting dodge,” said he. “ You should make your running at 
once, and trust to bottom to carry you through.” 

“ But there was a horrid little Frenchwoman came in?” 

“ What; a servant?” 

“No; a friend. Such a creature! You should have heard her talk. A 
kind of confidential friend she seemed, who called her Julie. I had to go 
away and leave her there, of course.” 

“Ah! you'll have to tip that woman.” 

“ What, with money ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“It would come very expensive.” 

“ A tenner now and then, you know. She would do your business for you. 
Give her a brooch first, and then offer to lend her the money. You'd find 
she’ll rise fast enough, if you’re any hand for throwing a fly.” 

“Oh! I could do it, you know.” 

“Do it then, and let ’em both know that you’re there. Yes, Parkyns, I'll 
divide. And, Clavvy, you can come in now in Griggs’ place.” Then Captain 
Clavering stripped himself for the battle. 
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HE public mind has been so much occupied by the German and Italian 

troubles, during the past six or eight weeks, that less attention has been 
centred on English affairs than would have been the case in a period of general 
tranquillity. A very brief survey of the situation in England, as it has been 
and as it is, however, will convince the least excitable reader that it is not a 
little serious. It is a remarkable feature in the Germano-Italian contest, that, 
in the danger threatening each nationality, the internal revolutionary feeling 
of each seems to have been quite dormant. I mean, that in Italy we have 
heard nothing of Mazzini crying out against the monarchical system, or 
Garibaldi insisting on marching to Rome; in Austria, nothing of the wrongs 
done to Hungary by the Empire; in Prussia, nothing of the presumptuous 
contempt of Bismark for the people. On the contrary, we have seen Gari- 
baldi answering with alacrity the summons of the warrior-king of Italy to 
the field; Hungary hastening, with wonderful unanimity, to crowd volunteers 
into the Imperial army, and to vote moneys for their sustenance; and the 
great Liberal party of Prussia insisting that Bismark, with all his faults, 
was now the representative of German unity, and that as such he was entitled 
to the good will of every Prussian heart. Within their own limits, therefore, 
each of these powers has beén g unit—the government has received the 
universal, or almost universal, popular support. The position of affairs in 
England is exactly the converse of this. She is at peace with all the outside 
world ; within, she is disordered to the very vitals. I had occasion some time 
ago, in an article on English parties, in THE GALaxy, to point out the fact 
that party lines in that country were fast becoming the trontiers between the 
classes. I assumed that the seceding Liberals, who so nearly caused the defeat 
of the Russell Ministry in the first vote taken on the Franchise bill, were 
actuated by feelings repugnant to the transfer of political power from the 
aristocratic to the numerous popular class. Events are daily proving that 
the conjecture was a correct one. Finally, enough who had been classed as 
Liberals, who had pretended to be reformers—for what reason each one of them 
best knows—were mustered together to overbear the ministers, and to fill the 
vote of the opposition to eleven majority. Chancellor Gladstone, whether 
rashly or not the events of the coming year must show, had pledged the 
cabinet to stand or fall by the bill, in its general features, and its necessary 
details. The question upon which the adverse majority was gained being 
considered by him and his-colleagues as a necessary detail, the seals of office 
were thrown up, and Mr. Gladstone has taken his seat on the other side of 
the House of Commons. Both the state of things on the continent, and the 
feeling of the English people at home, made this action, if a necessary one, 
at least a very unfortunate one. The aristocratic class, represented by the 
reactionary Tory party, headed by the able and eloquent Earl of Derby, was, 
of course, the only resort for the reins of power. That nobleman, after an 
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attempt to seduce the recreant Liberals to a complete disseverance of their old 
party ties, has been finally forced to seek his sole support from the regular 
Tory ranks. Nothing is clearer to the mind which has watched the progress 
of late events, than that the cabinet thus newly constructed is unanimously 
inimical to any further extension of the suffrage. It may be that, to gain 
time, Lord Derby may announce his intention to bring in a Reform bill, and, 
if his administration lasts long enough, it would not be surprising to see a bill 
pretending to be such a measure actually laid before Parliament. But it will 
not be done unless by a sore necessity, and if done, the bill will be reformatory 
in name alone. The division line between those who would sustain the power 
of the aristocracy—its unjust influence in the state—and those who are really 
in earnest to secure to the English people the predominance in the government, 
is very rapidly becoming more distinct. The events of the coming year must 
make the question a direct issue. 

There are various considerations which lead us to the opinion that England 
at this moment is in a state of revolution. It was asserted when the late 
Reform bill was laid before Parliament that there was no public demand for 
such a measnre—that there was apathy everywhere—that the people were 
quite indifferent in the matter. It was urged that there was no necessity for 
a reform in which those whom it proposed to benefit took no interest what- 
ever. And there did, at that time, seem to be considerable ground for this 
assertion. There was no popular enthusiasm—popular meetings were cold 
and forced; it was the hardest thing in the world to get up anything like a 
successful endorsement of the measure in the provinces. The sequel has 
proved, however, that, notwithstanding the difficulty there was in eliciting it, 
there is a very general feeling in England in favor of reform; nay, recent 
events show that the English people are at last awake to the question, and 
that a very large majority of them demand, in no mincing terms, that there 
should be an extension of the suffrage. A great shout of indignation has 
gone up all over the land, protesting against the accession of the Tories to 
power, calling for a dissolution of this “renegade” Parliament, and apostro- 
phizing Mr. Gladstone as the champion of English rights and justice. The 
meetings, especially, which have taken place in the metropolis, may well 
alarm the reactionists who now, in a moment of such excitement, have 
assumed the control of the English internal and foreign policy. Tens of 
thousands have met together there to proclaim their demand for reform; and 
they have not been, according to those who are entirely competent to judge, 
composed only of the scum and rabble, but the larger part have consisted of 
hard-working, honest, determined operatives, now deprived of what they 
have come to consider their proper rights in the commonwealth. Similar 
meetings have been held, and continue to be held, throughout England; and 
it is no longer uncertain what the popular will is on the subject of reform. 

Mr. Gladstone, who has proved himself a far-seeing as wellas a quick-witted 
statesman, has declared that he saw no cause for despondenecy in the defeat of 
the Government of which he was lately the leading member. The cause of 
reform, according to him, is not likely to suffer from this reverse. In an ad- 
mirable letter declining an invitation to address a popular meeting, he said : 
“T look upon the recent resignation by Lord Russell's government of their 
offices as one more onward step toward the accomplishment of their object ; 
and in the hour of defeat I have the presentiment of victory.” A heroic 
thought truly, and quite worthy of its author. Even had the Reform bill, 
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lately thrown out, been carried, it would only have been by a bare majority ; 
the triumph would have been a hard one; its fruits would have been far from 
complete. The measure was a moderate one, and was purposely made so, 
that all who were truly favorable to reform could honestly support it. The 
issue has proved that even a moderate measure could not receive the votes of a 
majority of the present Parliament-—that a number of the aristocratic class and 
their partizans having been finally unmasked of necessity, were, although pro- 
fessing it, no reformers at all. A beneficial result has been to clearly distin- 
guish the true from the false reformers, to make secret enemies proclaim their 
hostility in open day, aad to show the nation who may and wno may not be 
intrusted with the work of renovating the constitution. A moderate reform, 
contrary to the public will, has been rejected ; a reactionary government, in 
defiance of the popular will, has assumed the power; what is to be the 
sequel? Who does not believe that this is incipient revolution ? 

Read history ; see a country gradually approaching constitutionalism by 
peaceable modifications; see the forced entrance of a reactionary element 
upon the scene, one which refuses to bend to the steady current, which rears 
itself to oppose it; has not it always been the case that the current has be- 
come a torrent, and that the unbending barrier has broken at its foundation 
and been swept away? The barrier may be strong enough to hold its own 
for a time, but the waters above increase ten-fold in velocity and pressure 
every moment, and a crash must finally ensue. Now, is the power of the 
aristocracy in England strong enough at the present day to match itself 
against the strong, set will of the working classes, and to defy them? Can 
the Earl of Derby with his half a dozen majority in the House of Commons, 
deliberately, and without a shock recoiling on himself, set aside this vital 
question of reform? Can he afford to dally with it—to play with the indig- 
nation, the imperative demand of a whole people? 

It requires very little study of English political history—you can compre- 
hend the whole situation by reading up the political events between 1832 and 
1866—to see that since the Grey reform, commerce and manufacture have be- 
come the stout sinews of English strength, and that the influence of the 
aristocracy has been dwindling with each returning year. 

And, if in 1832 the aristocracy had to succumb to popular opinion—if a 
body as proud and intractable as the House of Peers was then, with the Duke 
of Wellington at their head, was fain to sit silently and permit a measure to 
pass over their heads which curtailed vastly their political influence—is it 
probable that they will succeed in keeping down the spirit of reform in 1866? 

It has happened that, just as Lord Derby was in the act of assuming the 
head of the government, a remarkable example was set him in a very strange 
quarter. The seals of office were just about to pass into his hands at Lon- 
don, when it was announced that the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria had 
ceded Venetia to the Emperor Napoleon—and by this act Venetia will join 
the sisterhood of Italian nationalities. The question with the Austrian was 
whether to bend or break; and, most wisely, with the full light of history 
falling upon him, he chose to bend. The act has saved his crown, his Em- 
pire, the nationality of the Austrian bond. Absolutism has, in his person, 
yielded in season to the demand of a fast-growing civilization. Many instances 
occur in history of monarchs saving their dynasties, if not their heads, by a 
timely and graceful concession. But that there should be a notable instance 
of this policy just at the moment when a reactionary cabinet was in the act 
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of taking possession of English affairs, seems almost a Providential warning 
to them to do likewise. There is all the more reason why Lord Derby should 
read ciearly the signs of the times, in that he was.one of the principal actors 
in the revolution of 1832. Then he was for reform; in the candor, generosity 
and ardor of his youth, he never doubted the principle, nor hesitated to advo- 
cate the practicability of reform. He saw the revolution—how it rose—how 
it swept over the House of Lords—how it became a fact accomplished. Since 
then he has lived in the midst of events which were moulding history ; he has 
seen the rise of new classes; the growing power of the intelligent poor, the 
waning of that obstinate veneration for antiquity and precedent which has. 
too long kept living principles in the background. He is a man of unques- 
tionable ability, eloquence and high personal character; a ripe scholar ; a lucid 
logician ; profound in political science. Is it possible that such a man, with such 
an experience, will fail to read the signs of this modern time? Is it not strange 
that such a man should accept the direction of the government avowedly 
as the leader of a coterie in whom the aristocratic, prescriptionary class alone 
put any atom of trust? In ordinary times, Lord Derby might hope, by 
specious promises, by the influence which necessarily accompanies the pos- 
session of power, and by an energetic administration, to lure the popular mind 
for a while from the ideas of suffrage extension which now prevail. But these 
are not ordinary times. Lord Palmerston, the only statesman who could have 
lulled the fast-rising storm, the only anti-reformer in whom the English peo- 
ple could have put the least trust, has passed away.. He was succeeded by 
two statesmen who avowed themselves ready and willing to extend the politi- 
cal power of the people. They proposed a bill to that end—it was rejected by 
the treachery of men on whom they had been assured they could rely. The 
cause of the treachery is well understood in England throughout all classes ; 
John Stuart Mill and Thomas Hughes, and John Bright and William E. 
Gladstone have taken good care that the cause of it should not be hid beneath 
the clouds of Mr. Lowe’s rketoric, or behind the barriers of Lord Stanley’s logic. 
And now, in the face of that treachery, the Tories assume the government. 
Whai situation has ever existed more provocative of revolution? The cup 
of reform was put to the lips of the people; they almost tasted it; and just 
as they were about to quaff the welcome draught, some of those who were 
holding the cup to their lips dashed it. to the earth, and it was scattered in 
the dust. 

Beside the consideration that there is certainly a very intense popular 
feeling manifesting itself in England at the. present time, demanding a re- 
form, there are other circumstances which would lead us to believe that the 
whole groundwork of public opinion is changing. One of the most powerful 
elements of protection to the monarchy and the aristocracy has always been 
the traditional and heartily felt loyalty to the reyal family. Especially was 
this the case during the first twenty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. There 
was something in the idea of being governed by a young, simple-hearted, and 
accomplished maiden which was very attractive to English sentiment. Her 
domestic virtues, her purity, the grace with which she held the royal power, 
appealed most strongly to the affection of her subjects. She bore many 
children, and herself say to it that they were well trained ; and the English- 
man, always keenly appreciating the blessings and virtues of a home, saw 
with delight a model househo'd instituted in the palace. The Prince whom 
she had herself chosen to be her partner in the cares and luxuries of sov- 
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ereignty was, happily, a man of exalted character, who at once interested 
himself in his adopted country, and engaged with enthusiasm in the encour- 
agement of art and institutions of charity. During his life all went smooth- 
ly enough ; he was the constant mentor of the Queen, and the devoted and 
ever watchful father of the heirs of the royal dignity. A very few years—so 
few that we might almost count the time by months—have witnessed a 
marked change of sentiment in England in regard to the reigning house. As 
the Queen has grown older, she has, unhappily, not increased the popular affec- 
tion for her. At first, faint murmurs only were heard, here and there; some 
hinted, ever so distantly, that there was something of affectation in her long- 
extended public manifestations of grief at the death of Prince Albert; others 
said that there was too much favoritism at the palace; others thought that 
she had grown proud and morose, and that she no longer exhibited that 
motherly affection for her people which had formerly drawn toward her so 
unanimous a loyalty. Such feelings have increased very much of late. It 
has been said that the Queen has become a spiritualist, and that on every 
occasion of importance she finds it necessary to consult the shade of her 
Albert. There has been observed a growing dislike of state affairs, and a 
growing reluctance to perform even those insignificant functions which at the 
present day belong to the English sovereign. The last instance of this course 
was of so public a nature as to elicit a very wide expression of displeasure 
from the public. The programme of the Queen’s movements for the Summer 
had been made early in the Spring; but subsequently, this question of reform 
had become of so vital a nature, a ministerial! crisis had become so imminent, 
and the consequences of such a crisis would certainly be so serious, that it 
became necessary for the ministers to suggest to Her Majesty that she had 
best so far modify her plans as to permit her remaining during the parlia- 
mentary session near the metropolis. The Queen, whose obstinacy is now 
matter of history, would not accept the advice of the ministers, but insisted 
on carrying out the original programme. A week or so before the ministerial 
defeat in the House of Commons, therefore, she posted off, as had been ar- 
ranged, to the distant hills of Scotland, separated by a two days’ journey 
from London, and having necessarily but tardy !acilities for communication 
therewith. The crisis came; the ministers were outvoted ; they decided it 
nece:sary that they should lay their resignations at the Queen’s feet at once, 
before any further public business should be transacted; but the Queen was 
far off at Balmoral! It is one of her not very irksome duties to accept the 
resignations of cabinets, and to go through the form of transferring the seals 
of office to their already designated successors. Even when it became appar- 
ent, however, how urgent the need of her presence near London was, she did 
not show the least disposition to hasten public business, but very leisurely 
designated a day a week off for her return. So that the whole public business 
of her three realms, in avery pressing time, when every hour was of im- 
portance, at the close of the Parliamentary session, and when all was suspense 
as to who the next cabinet was to consist of—everything, had to await the 
deliberate pleasure of Her Majesty the Queen! This course called out what had 
never been seen before—a public expression, on the part of some of the press, 
of the popular disapproval. It is well enough, soge Englishmen said, to 
have a titular sovereign who has no power, if she will only do passably well the 
little she is required to do; but it is another thing to grant heavy subsidies 
to a sovereign for retarding the public business of the Kingdom. This oc- 
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currence was certainly very unfortunate, coming, as it did, in a time of popu- 
lar ferment, just at the very time when people were thinking most seriously 
of their rights, and when treachery had just committed a fraud upon them. 
It was easy to see that the popular dislike of the aristocracy extended itself 
to royalty also. It is perhaps not too much to say that the Queen is unpop- 
ular in England; and that, whatever regard the lower classes might have 
had for her in ordinary times, or if she had continued so to bear herself as to 
retain their heartfelt loyalty, as it is, regard for her will not seriously retard 
a revolutionary movement. Indeed, the whole aspect of royalty, as viewed 
from the present English standpoint, is not such as to strengthen the cause 
of aristocratic monarchy. The Prince of Wales, from a rather promising lad, 
has grown to be a boisterous, extravagant, “ fast” young man; he takes fre- 
quent occasion—and not seldom in public—to become intoxicated ; he is rude 
to his superiors in age, coarse in his pleasures, and does not exhibit any apti- 
tude for books or for administration. Almost his only salient virtue is his 
conjugal devotion, and that in one born to kingship is certainly admirable. 
But it is just to assume that the Prince of Wales, as heir to the crown, has 
no hold upon either the sympathy, confidence or affection of the popular 
mass. One circumstance in regard to royalty has for years been a subject of 
private complaint among Englishmen, especially tax-payers. Nothing—or 
rather but little—-has been said on the subject in the public prints, and noth- 
ing at all, I believe, in the Legislature. It is the great expense to which the 
country has been put to provide dowries and outfits for the children of the 
reigning house. Inasmuch as the Queen has been blessed with more than the 
average number of sons and daughters, it may easily be imagined that it is 
no small item to have to maintain and marry them in true princely style. 
What has been particularly annoying to the English has been that England 
has had to furnish the dowry in each case, whether a daughter was married 
orason. It has become a saying, that England is the refuge for all the petty 
poverty-stricken German princes who could find no other means of support 
than to charge themselves with one of Victoria’s daughters. There was but 
little said when the two elder princesses were married and their dowry granted 
out of the English treasury ; for it was thought that it was quite proper that 
dowry should accompany the lady. But when the Prince of Wales was 
married, and instead of his princess bringing a dower, a supply in the nature 
of a dower was voted her by her husband’s government, much dissatisfaction 
thereat was expressed in private. The expense of a useless royal family, 
therefore, is a considerable burden on the people; it falls most heavily on the 
poorer classes, who provide the means; it increases year by year; and it may 
be taken as certain, though but little is heard about it in America, or, unless 
you go freely among the people, in England, that the fact is felt as a griev- 
ance, and a sore one; and has become all the more so since the decline of the 
Queen’s popularity. 

Added to the causes of dissatisfaction and of a desire for a progressive re- 
form as a remedy, we may, without self-glorification, attribute something of 
the craving for a more popular system to the success with which the empire 
of the United States has been maintained intact. People in England read 
vastly more now than they used to do, and they never knew a tithe as much 
of America as they know now. The complete success of the republican sys- 
tem has opened their eyes very wide; you would be surprised to see with 
what interest everything about America is read, and how rapidly the idea is 
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gaining ground that she has proved her government alike the most durable 
and the most free on the face of the earth. Americans may read with an 
honest exultation the tribute which Mr. Gladstone paid to American institu- 
tions in the House of Commons during the late memorable debate on reform ; 
they may regard as not less significant the sneers of the aristocratic party in 
reply ; and they may find food for congratulation to the people of England in 
the enthusiasm with which Mr. Gladstone’s words were caught up and echoed 
throughout the land. And, while speaking of the influence of America on 
English politics, it may be remarked that it is a significant fact, that Mr. 
Gladstone, once the favorite of the Tory chiefs, the pet of Wellington and 
Newcastle, has joined hand in hand with John Bright to achieve a reform in 
England. Not many years ago Mr. Gladstone would have scouted the idea 
of acting with John Bright; but Mr. Gladstone is a man who moves with 
his generation ; his generation is fast coming up with John Bright; and Mr. 
Gladstone, once champion of Church and State, finds himself sailing side by 
side with the champion of complete political liberty. To these two great men 
are added such names as John Stuart Mill and Thomas Hughes—and let it 
not be forgotten that Mill represents the aristocratic quarter of Westminster 
—a wonderful thing to think of. That Mr. Gladstone and Earl Russell and 
the Duke of Argyll should be found in the same boat, to use an expressive 
vulgarism, with the front leaders of popular rights, shows clearly enough 
how rapidly the line is being drawn, and who of the aristocracy are willing, 
by bending, to save themselves, In the revolution which is taking place, the 
erisis of which Mr. Gladstone anticipates in the remark quoted, no liberal 
mind sees anything to fear for England. That empire has passed through 
two bloodless revolutions—that of 1688 and that of 1832—and she will be 
none the worse in any respect for the consummation of a third. The acces- 
sion of Toryism for the moment will, as Mr. Gladstone intimates, hasten 
rather than retard the end; for by repulsion it will give an impetus to the 
sentiment for reform which must quickly become irresistible. The blind and 
halting aristocracy, with their devotees behind them, will be perhaps peace- 
ably, certainly firmly, forced back to a proper position; the true life of free 
government, the great, energetic, working classes, will advance to the political 
ascendency. Whether monarchy wili be retained, whether a hereditary 
chamber will continue to exercise legislative functions, whether a political 
church will be suffered to live out its waning life, events only can decide—all 
may depend upon whether these elements bend or wait to be broken in the 
final crisis. We have not instanced the unpopularity and expensiveness of 
royalty to prove that it will be abolished, but only to show that it will not be 
a strong retarding force in the popular thought, by which the popular will 
will be postponed. It is not certain that England is prepared to unfasten her 
ancient moorings—it is doubtful whether she is prepared for a republican 
form. But she approaches it nearer every day ; each reform prepares the way 
for another and a broader one—strengthens the hands of the people to stretch 
out and reach for more. As republicans, rather as the exemplars of the 
safety and the righteousness of popular liberty, and without jealousy, we 
must rejoice in the approach of the mother country to the end we have 
already reached. 

GrorcEe M. Tow Le. 
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RAY rock on the rough New England shore— 
By the wild Southeaster bruised and beaten,— 
Forever dinned by the sullen roar, 
By Time’s fierce tooth defaced and eaten,— 
Thick set on thy scarred and mangled brow 
The scourging marks of a thousand Winters, 
And bearing the track of the spoiler’s plough 
In thy yawning seams and jagged spiinters! 


There’s a secret in thy stony heart— 
A secret hidden away for ages— 
That I would wring, with a cruel art, 
To be written and read on human pages: 
Is there not, beneath that icy chill, 
Some struggling pulse that the mind may measure ?— 
Some spark from God’s own mind and will, 
That may writhe in pain and thrill in pleasure? 


Art thou never a-cold, thou gray old stone, 
In the Arctic blasts of the bleak December, 
When the cold creeps into the blood and bone, 
And penury sobs o’er its dying ember ? 
Art thou never lonely, and sad, and dread— , 
All night in the desolate darkness lying,— 
With a starless sky, as if heaven were dead, 
And the storm-clouds black like spectres flying ? 


Dost thou never shrink, when the fiend unlocks 
The gates of the east wind wild and frantic, 
And the terrible gales of the equinox 
Come sweeping in o’er the vexed Atlantic ?— 
When the angry surge breaks wild and high, 
A fury of foam over beaches and ledges, * 
And the maddened waves, as they hurry by, 
Strike cruel and fierce as the Titan sledges ? 


Dost thou never warm in the sun of May, 
When heaven is aglow and earth is laughing — 
Till the tingling thrills through thy dull veins play, 
As ours when the lips old wine are quaffing ? 
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Dull stone !—sad stone !—no answer falls, 

Through those iron lips, to our human wonder; 
And none will be heard till the trumpet calls, 

And the rocks and the mountains shiver asunder. 


Rough oak, with the gnarled and tangled limbs, 
On the crest of the Delaware’s mountain ridges,— 
Where the cloud through thy branches heavenward swims 
And the peaks seem piers of aérial bridges ;— 
With boughs all twisted, and rent, and torn, 
Where in Springs of old the song-birds nestled,— 
With bark all scaled, and shriveled, and worn, 
By the gales thy giant arms have wrestled ;— 


Hast thou no voice, oh Heart of Oak?— 
No answer the waiting ear to proffer,— 
Of what, since the clouds thy branches broke, 
It has been thy lot to joy and to suffer ?— 
Of the wind Euroclydon, that came 
And twisted away thy topmost branches?— 
Of the levin bolt, whose angry flame 
At thy body the sultry August launches ? 


When falls the pelting and pitiless rain, 


And high on the ridge thou’rt swaying and rocking,— 
When the lights are gone from the villager’s pane, 

And the shrieks of the blast seem demons mocking,— 
When thy stoutest branches murmur and creak, 

And their toughest fibres seem failing and rotten,— 
Has thy heart no despair, the thought to speak, 

That thy Maker the work of his hands has forgotten? 


Does the snow of the Winter ne’er chill thy root? 
Does the owl never fright thee with horrible raving ? 
Dost thou envy no tree its golden fruit ? 
Or feel the Spring breath that the world is laving ? 
Is the tale of the Dryads false and vain— 
The brain-sick dream of a weak romancer ? 
Old Oak of the mountains, loose the chain 
That binds thee in silence, and hear, and answer ! 


All dumb—all silent! Rock and Tree 
Keep hidden the secret by Heaven confided ! 
’Tis enough, oh dreamer !—enough for thee 
To be sure of the Hand that formed and guided. 
Let the ear lie close to old Nature’s breast ; 
Ban the credulous fool, and contemn the despiser ; 
Then wait, with a spirit calm and at rest, 
For the lore of the Ages better and wiser! 
Henry Morrorp, 





PISA AND ITS UNIVERSITY. 


Y some strange injustice, the University of Pisa is frequently spoken of aa 
belonging to the past. It is true that it dates from ancient times. 
There are traces, according to Savigny, of the existence of a University there, 
even in the twelfth century. In the thirteenth, it was a place of considerable 
resort for the study of law. In the year 1344, Pope Clement VI. issued a bull 
formally establishing a University there. The earliest known printed statutes 
of this University are those of 1478, which include provisions for medical in- 
struction, and show that there were then two medical scholarships, endowed 
with twenty florins a year each. 

The University of Pisa, particularly its medical department, has been much 
more renowned than at present. It has to some extent declined with the de- 
crease of the relative importance of the city. But the very quiet of Pisa makes 
it more favorable for study than the brilliant city of Paris, where pleasure and 
amusement frequently counteract the great advantages offered to medical 
students. Pisa has settled into a respectable, quiet town, with a good Uni- 
versity possessing celebrated professors. There are daily medical lectures, an 
examination of those of the previous day, taking notes, reading the books 
recommended by the lecturers, and dissections; constituting a very thor- 
ough anatomical course. I have heard of surgeons of great eminence ex- 
pressing the utmost confidence in the University, and have known phy- 
sicians recommend their students to go there instead of to Paris. Indeed, 
some years since, one of Louis Napoleon’s physicians wrote a long letter 
after a visit to Pisa, which was published in one of the Florentine news- 
papers, speaking most highly of the instruction there, and attributing to it 
the superiority in many respects over the French schools. 

At the present exorbitant rates of living, it is quite impossible for parents 
of limited means to give their sons the advantages of an education in our 
large cities, But there is nothing to prevent young men from getting into a 
merchant vessel and sailing for Leghorn, and going thence by rail to Pisa. 
Two or three friends could take rooms together and live very economically, 
pleasantly and profitably. The full medical course is longer than in America, 
but unless time be particularly scarce, the years will be well filled, not only 
with professional studies, but with a new language, which will be a welcome 
addition, and an inevitable process of refinement will take place. The daily lis- 
tening to lectures, and conversation with the students, are very sure means of 
becoming familiar with Italian, though intercourse with the foreign students 
is often rather disagreeable than otherwise. Italy has yet to learn that labor 
is honorable; the young nobles are lazy and ignorant, and the young men of 
the middle classes who study the professions are too often coarse and ungen- 
tlemanly. 

The life of one who goes there expressly to devote himself to medicine is 
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very quiet and simple. An anatomical lecture is given at half past nine, 
A. M.; notes are taken, authorities consulted, etc.; then follows a lecture on 
physiology. On alternate days there are lectures on chemistry. The profes- 
sor of anatomy is a wonderful lecturer, perfectly clear and lucid in his explana- 
tions. A great advantage of the school is in the abundance and cheapness of 
subjects for dissection. ‘The Italians are allowed to have a great, if not the 
first, degree of proficiency in this branch, and the surgeons of Florence are 
among the first in the world. For $20 annually the free use of the dissecting 
room is allowed, and a certificate given of having been a regular student. 

Two nice bed-rooms and a parlor can be hired in Pisa for $10 a month, and 
an extra dollar will pay for care of rooms and cooking. 

These figures show that a good medical education can be had here for a tri- 
fling sum. Another advantage for a poor student is the prevailing cheapness 
of style in dress. 

It is generally supposed that all that is worth seeing in Pisa is concentrated 
in the few great objects of interest—the Cathedral, with its beautiful bronze 
doors, the Campanile, the Baptistery and the Campo Santo. A friend once 
remarked to us that these in themselves were enough to educate a young man, 
and when we consider how much of art, beauty and history are represented 
and preserved in those works, it is not such a meaningless exaggeration as it 
at first appears. 

With the form of the Campanile or Leaning Tower, every one is familiar. 
The privilege of seeing it often is a great one, and when this “beauty and mys- 
tery” rises before you by moonlight, a more vivid consciousness of the past 
is evoked than by almost any other single object in Europe. The German 
or Italian who laid the foundations and completed the building about A. D. 
1174, little thought that his apparent'y perfected work would be crowned two 
centuries after by an eighth circular story, but it was well done, and made 
the proportions of the whole more harmonious. Will this beautiful, distorted 
cylinder fall? This problem will doubtless not be solved in our age, unless a 
most improbably violent earthquake should lay it in ruins ; but Time is taking 
advantage of the treacherous soil, and slowly sapping its foundations. A 
brush of his wing in some future century will be the “ last feather” which 
will break in pieces this shrine at which the world has paid homage so long. 

Pisa was remarkable in the Middle Ages for the great numbers of its 
towers. These, originally built by the nobles for purposes of defence, became 
afterward a fashionable mark of distinction, and a great deal of ingenuity 
was displayed in the varieties of their architecture. How numerous these 
towers must have been, is proved by a curious fact not generally known. 
When a Pisan mason makes a contract to pull down a house, he always puts 
in a clause that if he comes across the remains of a tower built in with the 
house, he shall have a certain much larger rate of compensation. To one who 
makes Pisa his home, there will be many attractions beside those superb mon- 
uments of art, to which travellers merely give a hurried attention on their way 
to Florence and the other larger Italian cities. There is the sunny, cheerful 
street of the Lung ’Arno, the ancient palaces, gardens, etc. 

The climate is very mild and agreeable in the Winter, and in March the 
air begins to be so balmy that it is a pleasure to breathe. By the end of the 
college term, which lasts through June, the weather becomes sultry ; for those 
who can consult their fancy there is a great choice of mountain and sea-shore 
residences, where the heat is not troublesome. Leghorn, which is very near, 
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has every facility for enjoying sea-bathing, but is crowded for a short time, 
and is rather expensive. Viareggio is more quiet and affords superb sea- 
bathing. It isa delightful place for July and August. The baths of Lucca, 
which are easy of access, are very charming. Milnes has described the effect 
of this beautiful mountain retreat so skilfully that it seems useless to write 
any words but his: 
“ What light, what sight, what form can be to us 
Beautiful as this gloom? 
We have come down alive and conscious 
Into a blessed tomb ; 
We have left the world behind us, 
Her vexations cannot find us, 
We are too far away. 
There is something to gainsay 
In the life of every day ; 
But in this delicious death 
We let go our mortal breath, 
Naught to feel, or hear, or see, 
But our heart’s felicity ; 
Naught with which to be at war, 
Naught to fret our shame and pride, 
Knowing only that we are, 
Caring not what is beside.” 


Siena is not far off, and possesses a perfect Summer climate. 

Innumerable valleys &’nd towns nestle in the Apennines, and pedestrians 
will find endless variety in their excursions. They may count everywhere 
upon bread, wine, lodgings (such as they are), and cordial civility. 

The convent at Vallombrosa should be visited by every traveller. 

The last mentioned, though one of the greatest recommendations of study- 
ing at Pisa, is that a few hours will suffice to bring the student into the midst 
of all the art and civilization collected in Florence. In his own department, 
he will find the anatomical models prepared in wax at the Museum worth 
visiting ; and the well-appointed hospitals, open at all hours of the day, will 
invite his attention and interest. It is very surprising that, with all these 
advantages, the University of Pisa should be frequented almost exclusively 
by continental Europeans. Even the English, who have such large colonies 
in the Tuscan cities, and whose object is generally economy rather than the 
gratification of taste, very rarely send their young men there. Perhaps the 
difficulty they find in learning Italian may be one reason. It is an indispu- 
table fact that the Americans have much more facility in acquiring foreign 
languages than the English. Our travelling countrymen, who are not able, 
after some practice, to express their wants, are the exception ; but with the 
English, it is precisely the reverse. I have known many of the latter, resi- 
dents in Florence for five, eight, or ten years, or even mere, not able to ex- 
press themselves either grammatically or with an approach to the proper pro- 
nunciation. For this curious phenomenon there must be some reason. Per- 
haps they do not think the acquisition worth the trouble. An American is 
more impressible, more sympathetic, more talkative with the foreign servants 
(most important aids in learning familiar phrases), more ambitious of the ac- 
complishment, more mortified at failure. 

Perhaps the idea of studying in a new tongue may be discouraging to 
young men, but this is not so great an cbstacle as they may anticipate. Let 
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them buy a grammar and dictionary, and devote their leisure hours on the 
voyage in laying a foundation. The mere landing at Leghorn, and journey to 
Pisa, will give them some vocabulary. They must remember that the Ital- 
ians are very conversable, and have a great interest in and admiration for 
strangers. It is certainly very rare for an American to speak the language 
really well, but a few months industriously employed will enable him to ex- 
press himself with tolerable ease, and to understand enough for convenience. 
Very soon he can take up the great poets, and will find himself able to com- 
prehend more than he anticipated. Of course, a good knowledge of Latin 
will be a very great advantage to him. He never must expect to rival an 
Italian in flexibility of vocal organs, in harmony between words and gestures, 
in play and expressiveness of features, in the use of the fingers, which are a 
native’s ten allies to point his wit, in the endless variety of shrugs to enforce 
the meaning. In fact, the Italian is armed cap-d-pie for society, and his 
body and mind appear to be one. B. G. 








ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Wirs SHAKESPEARE’s SoNNETS. 


HAT can I give him, who so much hath given, 
That princely heart, so over-kind to me, 
Who, richly guerdoned both of earth and heaven, 
Holds for his friends his heritage in fee ? 
No costly trinket of the golden ore, 
No precious jewel of the distant Ind; 
Ay me! these are not hoarded in my store, 
Who have no coffers save my grateful mind. 
What gift then—nothing? Stay, this book of song 
May show my poverty and his desert, 
Steeped as it is in love and love’s sweet wrong, ' 
Red with the blood that ran through Shakespeare’s heart ! 
Read it once more, and, fancy soaring free, 
Think, if thou canst, that I am singing thee! 
R. H. Stopparp, 
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IGURES, it is said, never lie. If this were true of words, also, there 
would be no occasion for the present article. But by comparing the two 
sciences, Mathematics and Grammar, this marked contrast is observed be- 
tween them: that while the one is exact to the minutest details, the other is 
full of inaccuracies, ambiguities and inconsistencies. While we may very well 
doubt the assertion often ascribed to Talleyrand, that “language was given us 
to conceal our thoughts,” we must acknowledge that it is very well adapted for 
that purpose. 

Clergymen in thousands of churches all over the land expound, week after 
week, the meanings of little texts of two or three dozen words ; our legisla- 
tures sit to accumulate new words and cancel old ones, to enact acts entitled 
“ acts to alter and amend acts entitled ‘acts to alter and amend,’” and so 
forth, and so forth; lawyers and judges argue and decide the meaning of 
statutes on which depend life and liberty, the meaning of wills and contracts 
on which depends the disposal of hundreds of thousands of dollars, the mean- 
ing of alleged libels on which depend the reputations and perhaps the hap- 
piness of men and women; parties and candidates grow violent over the 
meaning of constitutions and platforms ; diplomats representing great nations 
assemble to consider the meaning of treaties and international laws, on the 
interpretation of which depends war or peace ; dignified men in all manner of 
assemblies, conventions, councils and boards, deliberate on the meanings of 
all conceivable documents and compositions ; wrangling politicians in legisla- 
tive halls as well as in pot-houses dispute angrily as to whether epithets 
were meant in the offensive or in the Pickwickian sense ; tattlers and gossips 
set small communities in fermeat by circulating misreported sayings. The 
wonder of it all is that, though this discussion has been going on since the 
earliest times to which the traditions of man extend, it has never evolved any 
unanimity of opinion, but, on the contrary, endless ill-feelings, dissensions, 
controversies, quarrels, enmities and wars. 

The English language, perhaps because it is so rich in words for all ideas 
and shades of ideas, is also peculiarly abundant in ambiguities and inconsis- 
tencies. The number of common and accepted significations to one word is 
often marvellous. It is related that an ancient missionary to China named 
Bourgeois found much difficulty with the language. He was told that 
“chou” signified a book ; and he therefore supposed that whenever the word 
was pronounced, a book was the subject. But the next time he heard it, it 
signified a tree. “Chou,” therefore, was a book or a tree. But he had only 
touched the confines of the domain of the word. He found that “chou” was 
the Aurora, that “chou” was to relate, that “chou” expressed great heats, 
that “chou” meant the loss of a wager, that “ chou” was to be accustomed; 
and, in short, that a small dictionary might be written for the word “chou” 
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alone. No doubt Mr. Bourgeois felt much commiseration for a people bur- 
dened with such a language. But though the English language has not an 
alphabet of fifty thousand characters, and so far from being confined to 
monosyllables, has an almost illimitable power of elongating its words, yet 
in the matter of variety of significations I cannot believe that the Chinese 
will bear a comparison with it. 

Lnotice in the dictionary that one definition for the word “ fast” is “firm, im- 
movable,” and another is “swift, moving rapidly.” Beside these there are 
“tight, close, deep, sound,” ete. Suppose, for the sake of example, that a fast 
young man was driving a water-cart, and that the water-cart was completely 
fast. This would merely signify that the young man was dissipated, and that 
the cask did not leak; in other words, that the cask was tight and that the 
young man was tight. Ifthe young man were handcuffed, it would be quite 
proper to call him fast—or tight either; but that would not be the common 
phrase. A fast horse might be attached to the cart, and the word there 
would either mean that he was moving swiftly, or that he was immovable on 
account of being tied. Accepting the latter statement, he might be standing, 
fast by a little stream; the fast young man might be lying fast asleep, hold- 
ing fast by the seat, and the occasion might be fast day. I make no puns, 
and strain after no unusual senses. Horne Tooke, who says that he suffered 
civil extinction, and that his life was put in jeopardy, in consequence of the 
misinterpretation by the higher powers of “two prepositions and a conjunc- 
tion,” has analyzed the word “right” very exhaustively, and speaks of its differ- 
ent meanings, as when we say, a man’s right, a right conduct, a right reckoning, 
a right line, a right road, to do right, to be in the right, to have the right on 
one’s side, the right hand. The English law of the road used to be to take 
the left hand, which led some rhymester to observe: 

“The law of the road is a paradox quite :— 
In driving your carriage along, 
If you keep to the left you are sure to go right; 
If you keep to the right, you go wrong.” 

But the Quaker Legislature of Pennsylvania made the language more 
consistent by enacting that the law of the road should be the same as the 
law of life—“keep to the right.” It may be mentioned that, according to 
Mr. Tooke the word right is rect-wm (regitwm) the past participle of regere, 
and though used in so many apparently different senses, reaily means but 
one thing: “what is ordered or directed,” so that a right conduct is that 
which is ordered; the right hand that which custom has ordered or directed 
to be used in preference to the other, ete. 

I need not be meagre of illustrations; and I lay aside the incongruous 
mass of slang words end significations that are in use for every-day purposes. 
The language is full of paradoxes. ‘“ Show me a fire,” said a traveller to the 
landlord, “for I am very wet. And,” he added, “bring me a mug of ale, for 
I am very dry.” “You walk very slow,” said a man to a consumptive. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but I am going very fast.” Breaking both wings of an 
army is almost certain to make it fly; a general may win the day in a battle 
fought at night; a lawyer may convey a house and yet be unable to lift a 
hundred pounds ; a room may be full of married men and not have a single 
man in it; a traveller who is detained an hour or two may recover most of 
the time by making a minute of it; a man killed in a duel has generally at 
least one second to live after he is dead; a fire goes out and does not leave 
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the room ; a lady may wear a suit out the first day she gets it and yet put it 
away at night in as good condition as ever; a schoolmaster with no scholars 
may yet havea pupil in his eye; the bluntest man in business is often the 
sharpest one; Ananias, it is said, told a lie, and yet he was borne out by 
the bystanders ; caterpillars turn over a new leaf without much moral im- 
provement ; oxen can only eat corn with the mouth, yet you may give it to 
them in the ear; food bolted down is not the most likely to remain on the 
stomach ; soft water is often caught when it rains hard; high words passing 
between men are frequently low words ; steamboat officers are very pleasant 
company, and yet we are always glad to have them give us a wide berth; a 
nervous man is trembling, faint, weak ; a man of nerve, and a nervous style, 
are strong, firm, vigorous. 

Sydney Smith says, a perfect pun should have two distinct meanings, one 
common and obvious, the other more remote. These examples are not puns 
according to that definition, for both meanings are quite common and usual, 

Our phrases are not designed to be construed too literally. Punch tells of 
a man who was arrested for attempting to damage the River Thames. What 
was the man doing? He was trying to pull up the stream. So Joseph’s 
brethren have been excused for putting him into the pit because it is sup- 
posed they thought it was a good opening for the young man. A person who 
holds fast to the truth so literally that he never lets it éscape him, is not to 
be commended any more than the man who takes the part of a friend when 
the action refers to a pudding and not toa quarrel. Daphne of old was turned 
into a tree; now-a-days'a horse is frequently turned into a field. There is a 
liability to misconception when we say, for instance, that a dumb girl has 
speaking eyes; or that raw soldiers have not been exposed to fire; or that a 
man went into a brown study; or that a savage girl, discovered in the woods, 
who had always subsisted on nuts, etc., was found to have filbert nails, hazel 
eyes, and chestnut hair. 

“ Brazen stop-cocks do not crow ; 
(Fact, perhaps, you did not know.) 
Railroad sleepers do not snore: 
(Ever heard of that before ?) 
Running water has no feet ; 
(Wisdom there that can’t be beat !) 
Standing armies often move ; 
(Statement you must quite approve.) 
Jolly tars are n’t always merry ; 
(Very wise reflection—very !) 
Commons’ speakers seldom speak ; 
(Sage remark, but rather weak.)” 

Two or three words are strung together, and, instead of retaining their 
combined meaning, acquire a new signification. How differently is the action 
described in scouring a forest and scouring a floor; in skimming the sea and 
skimming milk ; in breaking a dish, breaking a colt, and breaking a command- 
ment; in catching a train and catching a cold; in falling in a ditch, falling in 
love, falling in your own estimation, and falling in with a friend, or falling out 
with a friend, and falling out of a carriage. This peculiarity of our words is 
what renders you so liable to read, in the funny column of your newspaper, 
of the person who, in an explosion of grief, burst into tears, and whose re- 
mains have not been found; or who carried out a project and was obliged to 
bring it back again ; or who kept his word, and so had a quarrel with Noah 
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Webster, who wanted it for his dictionary ; or who courted an investigation 
and was wedded to his own opinions; or who got off a speech and has since 
been trying to get on again, having found that his train of remarks was not 
the right one; or who, at a mass meeting, being fired with indignation, was 
put out; or who, being hemmed in by a crowd, has since been troubled by a 
stitch in his side ; or who was lost in slumber, and after wandering for a long 
time in his own mind, finally got out on a nightmare. 

So you might read of a museum of wonders, illuminated by the light of 
other days; furnished with music played on the feelings by the man who, 
having lowered his voice by means of ropes, murdered a tune, but subse- 
quently tried his voice and acquitted himself with ease; with walls hung 
with pictures of despair; with a library filled partly with volumes of sound 
and partly with volumes of smoke ; and where might be seen the lady who 
sat on the lapse of ages; the attorney’s clerk who engrossed a man’s 
attention ; the mathematician who is so devoted to figures that he frequently 
casts up his eyes ; the girl who was saved in a shipwreck by clinging to a for- 
lorn hope; the man who was wounded by sitting down on the spur of the 
moment; the acrobat who jumps at conclusions; the cup of sorrow which 
overflowed; the chains which bound a free-born mind; the ticking of an 
oyster bed; the receipt given to the man who paid his respects; the sus- 
penders used for the breeches of guns and also for breaches of trust; the 
quiver which was observed in the voice of a(n)arrow-minded man ; a lock of 
hair from the head of a discourse, and one from a head of cabbage; a flat- 
iron to smooth ruffled tempers; a phial of tears from a weeping willow; a 
button from the coat of the stomach; a sheaf from the shock of an earth- 
quake, and many other articles equally rare and interesting. 

The ambiguities of our language are palpable and ever recurring. What 
an infinite amount of repetition is found necessary in all legal documents to 
render their object certain, and often with the result of greater ambiguity. 
A simple proposition is expressed in algebra with three or four signs, so that 
the most stupid or the most subtle intellect finds it impossible to misconstrue 
it. But what a deluge of words is employed in a deed simply transferring a 
piece of property from one man toanother! The party of the first part, “ for 
and in consideration of ” a certain sum “ to him in hand paid” by the party 
of the second part, “ the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged,” “ and the 
said party of the second part, his heirs, executors and administrators forever 
released and discharged from the same by these presents, has granted, bar- 
gained, sold, aliened, remised, released, conveyed and confirmed, and by these 
presents does grant, bargain, sell, alien, remise, release, convey and confirm 
unto the said party of the second part” a certain “lot, piece, or parcel of land” 
“ lying and being in” a certain place, with “all and singular the tenements, 
hereditaments, and appurtenances thereto belonging or in any wise appertain- 
ing,” and also “all the estate, right, title, interest, property, possession, claim, 
and demand whatsoever as well in law as in equity of the said party of the 
first part of, in, and to the same, and every part and parcel thereof with the 
appurtenances.” And then he “covenants, grants, agrees to and with the 
party of the second part” that he may, “ peaceably and quietly, have, hold, 
use, occupy, possess, and enjoy ” the premises, and he “shall and will make, 
do and execute, or caugg to be made, done or executed” “all and every such 
further” acts, etc., as may be required for “more effectually vesting and con- 
firming the premises hereby granted, or so intended to be.” 
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It will be noticed that in the closing quotation we have given there is a 
hint that though, by all this accumulation of words, in which every idea is 
expressed in a dozen or more ways, the premises are “intended to be” granted, 
that, after all, perhaps he could not say it—perhaps they might be otherwise 
construed. And we have given only an extract here and there, as a complete 
deed would occupy several pages of this magazine. 

But experience has proved all this to be necessary. What do we mean by 
the awkward every-day question, “How do you do?” What do we mean 
when we speak of ‘‘old times,” knowing as we do that what we call the “ old 
times ” were really the new and young times, and that the present is the true 
old age of the world? Has any debating society ever decided whether a 
house burns up or down? What do we mean when we say, as we often do, 
that we will do a thing in no time? We have no occasion to laugh at the 
mistakes of foreigners when we are so continually misunderstanding each 
other? Said Richard Brinsley Sheridan to his wild son Tom: “ Take a wife, 
Tom, and reform.” “ With all my heart,” said Tom; ‘“ whose wife shall I 
take?” The joke reappeared in this city only the other day, in a new suit 
of clothes. An enterprising young man said he was going to start a news- 
paper. “ Which of the papers are you going to start?” his friend asked. A 
wag, with a fine appreciation of the ambiguities of words, once asked a man: 
“How many knaves do you suppose live in this street besides yourself?” 
“ Besides myself! Do you mean to insult me?” “ Well, then,” replied the 
wag, “how many do you reckon, including yourself?” As an instance of the 
way in which a man may be misled by the forms of language—how he may 
desire to say one thing, and really say the opposite—the story may be men- 
tioned of the gentleman who, speaking, in the company of ladies, of the want 
of personal attractions of some other ladies of their acquaintance, said: 
“They are the ugliest women I know—present company always excepted.” 
A farrier, having facilities for renovating old furs, advertised, in a perfectly 
grammatical manner: “ Capes, victorines, etc., made up for ladies out of their 
own skins.” I may also mention the editor who, desiring to compliment a 
friend, wrote : “ He is a clear thinker, a ready and vigorous writer, and a first 
rate fellow to boot ;” the convention of Bloomer damsels, who “ resolved” 
emphatically “to wear short dresses or nothing;” the circular of a lady 
teacher, which spoke of her character and the “reputation for teaching she 
bears ;” and the advertisement of a concert director, who announced that “a 
variety of songs might be expected, too tedious to mention.” 

Can we wonder that foreigners occasionally blunder? Was it surprising 
that a Frenchman should say that he loved “de cats, de dogs, de sheep, de 
horses, in fact everything dat is beastly ?” or that a lady, who supposed she 
had thoroughly mastered the English language, should reply to a question as 
to the number of her children, “I have done seven”? Was this not a very 
expres-ive receipt in full which a German produced after much mental effort : 
“Tish full. I wants no more monish. John Swackhammer”? A French- 
man condemned the English language as having so little connection with the 
real nature of things: “ Pain, c’est tout simple ; cela veut dire pain—mais ce 
‘bread’ qu’est ce que veut dire ‘bread’?” John Bull is, however, equally dis- 
satisfied, for a stout old Englishman once said contemptuously: “ What can 
you expect of people that call a hat ashappo?” Another Englishman was 
disgusted with the German language becaufe it called a man a “ herr.” 

Very queer blunders the translators sometimes make. “The Independent 
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Whig” was rendered “ La Perruque Indépendante ;” “ Love’s Last Shift” 
(Cibber’s play), “ Za Derniére Chemise de l Amour.” Prince Gonzaga di 
Castiglione, desiring to compliment Dr. Johnson on his Connection with “The 
Rambler,” drank his health one day by addressing him as “ Mr. Vagabond.” 
The title was translated “Ze Chevalier Errant,” but had been corrected to 
“T) Errant.’” “The Fancy” are rendered “ Messiewrs de U Imagination.” 
In the Dutch translation of Addison’s “Cato,” the words, ‘“ Plato, thou rea- 
sonest well,” are rendered “Just so—you are very right, Mynheer Plato;” and 
in a French translation of Shakespeare, the passage, “ Frailty, thy name is 
woman !” is translated, “ Mademoiselle Frailty is the name of the lady.” A 
stage-struck Frenchman once gave a very free, extemporanecus rendering of 
the soliloquy of the Duke of Gloster, commencing 
“ Now is the Winter of our discontent.” 
This is how he did it: 
“ Now is ze vintare of our dem oneasiness 

Made into hot veddare by ze son of York, 

(Zat is vat you call ze littale boy of Mister York,) 

And ze dark clouds at ze top 

Ded and buried at ze bottom. 

I hey ze bomp on my back ; 

Bandy legs; and for zat 

Ze dogs bow-vow-vow at me 

Ven I valk by him.” 

We are quite as ridiculous, of course, in our attempts to master other 
tongues. The professors of languages in our colleges have many a curious 
anecdote to relate of the awkward attempts of pupils to construe difficult 
passages. Indeed, the words in Horace, 

“ Equam memento arduis in rebus servare,” 


were rendered by a student : 
“Remember to keep a pony for a difficult passage.” 

Dr. Gulick, of the Micronesian Mission, when translating selections from 
the gospel, made careful inquiry among the natives, and selected what he 
supposed to be an appropriate word for “Amen.” He was surprised to find, 
some time later, that the word had the equivocal sense of “dry up.” 

Eliot, the apostle of the Indians, in making his famous translation of the 
Bible into the Indian language, found, in like manner, that he had set his In- 
dians to read what meant to them the following: “The mother of Sisera 
looked out at a window, and cried through the ee/-pot.” 

“ Miss Blank, it is known, is accustomed to say 
Many very queer things in a very queer way ; 
But, of all her mistakes, the absurdest and oddest 
Occurred when she called French modiste modest.” 

Were it not for the euphony of sentences, the same word would often occur 
twice with none intervening, showing its different senses; and it is hard to 
prevent such recurrence of “but,” “that,” “it,” “is,” etc. “That that is, is,” 
says Master Porson, “so I, being Master Porson, am Master Porson; for 
what is that but that, and is but is?” Says Donne: “ But, but that another 
divine inspiration moved the beholders to believe that she did therein a noble 
act, this act of hers might have been calumniated.” To illustrate this still 
more forcibly, it has been shown that an intelligible sentence may be con- 
structed from the word “that” seven times repeated : 
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“T’'ll prove the word that I’ve made my theme 
Is that that may be doubled without blame; 
And that that that thus trebled I may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse 
May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thate may closely follow one another; 
For be it known that we may safely write, 
Or say, that that that that that man writ was right; 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed 
Through six repeats the grammar’s rule has hallow’d; 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right !—Deny’t who can.” 

Of the richness of our language in words of nearly the same meaning, or 
of different shades of the same general idea, the dictionaries of synonyms will 
afford abundant illustration. A foreigner is quite as much surprised at the 
number of words to express one meaning as at the different meanings ex- 
pressed by one word. There is a language of childhood, ef common life, of 
science, of poetry, and they have their different classes of words and their 
different methods of syntax. It occurs to me, as something not to be found 
in the dictionaries of synonyms, that the language of every-day life is very 
copious on the subject of drunkenfess. Instead of distinctly asserting that a 
man is drunk, or the worse for liquor, or under the influence of spirits, or in- 
ebriated, or intoxicated, it is the custom to say that he is “tight,” or “ boozy,” 
or “slewed,” or “ tipsy,” or “corned,” or “obfuscated,” or “jolly,” or “ mud- 
dled,” or “ fuddled,” or “ discomfuddled,” or “swipsey,” or “set up,” or a lit- 
tle “ upset,” or a little “so-so,” or “pretty well how-come-you-so,” or “ high,” 
or “elevated,” or “ pot-valiant,” or “ half seas over,” or “ slightly mixed,” or 
a little “ top-heavy,” or that he has a “brick in his hat,” or a “drop in his 
eye,” or “ two sheets in the wind, and the other shivering,” or “three sheets 
in the wind,” or he has his “ perceptive faculties somewhat disturbed," or he 
has had a “drop too much,” or is on @ ago or on a “spree,” or ona 
“bum,” or on a “bat,” or “over the bay,” or “ tightly slight.” 

The verbal methods of asking a person to take liquor are quite as numer- 
ous, and have arrived at such perfection that it is said that, in good society, 
@ young lady is requested to take wine after the following formula: “Smile 
again, my bonnie lassie.” These examples illustrate, too, how much more co- 
pious than ordinary language is the language of slang on certain subjects. 
An example of the way in which every phase of a general idea has its appro- 
priate word has been often printed, but may be sufficiently pertinent to re- 
produce here. A foreigner, looking at a picture of a number of vessels, 
said: “See, what a flock of ships.” He was told that a flock of ships was 
called a fleet, but that a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And it was added, 
for his guidance in mastering the intricacies of our language, that “a flock of 
girls is called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of 
thieves is called a gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, and a host of 
porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a herd, and a herd 
of children is called a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a covey, and 
a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a 
horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of whales is 
called a school, and a school of worshippers is called a congregation, and a 
congregation of engineers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a 
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band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is 
called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle-folks is called the élite, and the élite of 
the city’s thieves and rascals are called the roughs, and the miscellaneous 
crowd of city folks is called the community or the public, according as they 
are spoken of by the religious community or secular public.” 

It was a theory of Condillac, as stated by Dugald Stewart, that it might 
“be possible, by means of precise and definite terms, to reduce reasoning in 
all the sciences to a sort of mechanical operation, analogous in its nature to 
those which are practised by the algebraist on the letters of the alphabet. 
‘The art of reasoning,’ he repeats over and over, ‘is nothing but a language 
well arranged.’” Though the theory is not tenable on any ground, yet the 
first objection would be that there does not at present appear to be any likeli- 
hood that we shall ever be possessed of definite terms. Adjectives are coming 
to be a very important part of speech. They are the language of description, 
passion and enthusiasm. Fine writing is now called, in the newspaper offices, 
“slinging your adjectives.” But notice how indefinite they are in use. I 
can scarcely conceive of a noun to which the word “glorious,” as it is used, 
will not relate—the glorious sun, a glorious nation, a glorious idea, a glorious 
principle, a glorious patriot, a glorious book, a glorious river, a glorious ride, 
a glorious girl, a glorious fellow, a glorious dish of soup, a glorious dinner, a 
glorious spree. There are a great many adjectives of this kind that become 
to young ladies mere interjections of admiration, applicable to anything that 
pleases. Is there anything that a “gushing” young lady will not call 
sweet—such a sweet man, such a sweet place, such a sweet little horse, such a 
sweet little poodle, such a sweet old lady, such a sweet landscape, such a 
sweet novel, such a sweet poem, such a sweet pair of ear-rings. I heard of a 
young lady whose first impressions of Niagara Falls were that they were so 
sweet. It is common enough to hear such phrases as “ enormously funny,” 
“ awful witty,” “exquisite day,” “ ridiculous (meaning outrageous) proceed- 
ing,” “delicious view,” “ magnificent pickles,” “ monstrous polite,” “splendid 
vinegar,” “beautiful lemonade,” “lovely pork,” “ perfectly enchanting ice 
cream.” The three degrees of comparison are useless, because everything is 
superlative. 

John Phcenix has spoken in his humorous way upon this subject. He says, 
“Tf I meet Smith in the street, and ask him, as I am pretty sure to do,: 
‘ How he does?’ he infallibly replies, ‘Tolerable, thank you,’ which gives me 
no exact idea of Smith’s health, for he has made the same reply to me on a. 
hundred different occasions—on every one of which there must have been 
some slight shade of difference in his physical economy, and, of course, 
corresponding change in his feelings. To a man of a mathematical turn of 
mind, to a student and lover of the exact sciences, these inaccuracies of ex- 
pression, this inability to understand exactly how things are, must be a con- 
stant source of annoyance ; and to one who, like myself, unites this turn of 
mind to an ardent love of truth for its own sake—the reflection that the 
English language does not enable us to speak the truth with exactness, is 
peculiarly painful.” 

He suggests a reform which, had it been proposed in Condillac’s time, might 
have inspired him with a hope that the era of exact reasoning was to dawn in 
the not distant future—a reform founded on the phrenological method of using 
a scale of figures to indicate the relative size of the bumps of character. 
“ Let us,” he says, “represent by the number 100 the maximum, the ne plus 
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ultra of every human quality—grace, beauty, courage, strength, wisdom, 
learning—everything. Let perfection, 1 say, be represented by 100. and an 
absolute minimum of all qualities by the number 1. Then by applying the 
numbers between to the adjectives used in conversation, we shall be able to 
arrive at a very close approximation to the idea we wish to convey ; in other 
words, we shall be enabled to.speak the truth.” Glorious, soul-inspiring idea ! 
For instance, the most ordinary question asked of you is, ‘“‘ How do you do?”’ 
To this, instead of replying “ Pretty well,” “ Very well,” “Quite well,” or the 
like absurdities—after running through your mind that perfection of health is 
100, no health at all 1—you say with a graceful bow, “ Thank you, I’m 52 to- 
day,” or, feeling poorly, “ I’m 13, I’m obliged to you,” or, “I’m 68,” or, “ 75,” 
or, “87}” as the case may be! Let this system be adopted into our elements 
of grammar, our conversation, our literature, and we become at once an exact 
precise, mathematical, truth-telling people. It will apply to everything but 
politics ; there, truth being of no account, the system is useless. But in litera- 
ture how admirable! Take anexample: “Asa19 young and 76 beautiful 
lady was 52 gayly tripping down the sidewalk of our 84 frequented street, she 
accidentally came in contact—100 (this shows that she came in close contact) 
with a 73 fat, but 87 good-humored-looking gentleman who was 93 (i. e., 
intently) gazing into the window of a toyshop. Gracefully 56 extricating 
herself, she received the excuses of the 96 embarrassed Falstaff with a 68 
bland smile, and continued on her way, etc.” 

It is noticeable in our language how a word, by changing its grammatical 
character, will also change its sense. This is seen in a stanza, in which a 
farmer wonders— 


“ Putting all reports together 
Relating to barley, wheat, and hops, 
Whether the crops will weather the weather, 
Or the weather will crop the crops.” 


So also with the singular and plural of a word, fora man may have much 
manner and yet have no manners. Changes in grammatical character take 
place while the sense remains similar. Nouns often do duty as verbs. 
“ What part of speech is man?” said a teacher to a sailor boy. “A verb, 
sir,” he replied. “A verb, is it?” said the teacher, with a significant twinkle 
of the eye; “ will you please give an example?” “ Man the yards,” replied 
the boy. Mr. Tapley’s proof of the same proposition, so far as related to 
himself, is less direct but not less amusing. “If ever there was a Werb,” he 
remarks, “I’m it, for I’m always a bein’, continooally a doin’, and most o’ the 
time a sx fferin’.” So you salt your meat, and smoke your beef, and bridge a 
chasm. Verbs become nouns; as, a long pul, a fine swim, a hard freeze. 
Adjectives become nouns, as when a lady calls a man a little dear, a great big 
silly, or an old disagreeable. Sometimes, indeed, in the mouths of the fair 
sex a noun is a better descriptive than an adjective, as a duck of a man, a 
love of a bonnet. 

Many years ago the Comic Grammar suggested another anomaly : 


“ But remember though box 
In the plural is boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not oxes.” 
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An exchange added : 
“ And remember though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
That the plaral of geese 
Is’nt gooses nor geeses. 
And remember though house 
In the plural is houses, 
That the plural of mouse 
Should be mice and not mouses.” 
The latter being suggested by the “ Philadelphia Gazette,” the “ New York 
Gazette” continued : 
“ All of which goes to prove 
That grammar a farce is, 
For where is the plural 
Of rum or molasses ?” 


To the last question the “ Brooklyn Daily Advertiser” replied by a quibble, 
which, being impertinent, I would not insert here, except that the reader 
having now heard it mentioned might desire to see it : 

“ The plural, ‘ Gazette,’ 
Of rum don’t us trouble, 
Take one glass too much, 
And you’re sure to see double.” 

It may further be noticed that though “ caterers” is right, “ hatterers” is 
wrong; that though a man from Lapland is a Laplander, yet a man from 
Michigan is not a Michigander, nor a lady from that State a Michigoose ; 
though a nailer is one who makes nails, a tailor is not one who makes tails— 
unless they be coat-tails ; and though a wavelet is a little wave, and a flowret 
a little flower, yet a bullet is not a little bull, nor a hamlet a little ham. But 
these matters have been abundantly discussed by the grammarians. 

Lapses in grammar, apparently insignificant, sometimes involve very im- 
portant misapprehensions. A physician once boasted to Sir Henry Halford, 
“T was the first to discover the Asiatic cholera, and communicate it to the 
public.” The man here was not careful as to the antecedent of his pronoun. 

Occasionally you read such advertisements as these : 

“ Lost—-a leathern lady’s portmanteau.” 

“ For SALE—a piano by a lady about to visit Europe with carved legs in an oak 
case.” 

“ Wantep—a horse for a lady of a dark color, a good trotter and of stylish action. 
Must be young and have a long tail about fifteen hands high.” 

The dictionaries afford us no relief. The Frenchman who, desiring sliced 
tongue at table, said: “ Pass me some of that language,” and the other 
who, wishing to express the meaning of “heaven preserve you,” wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘ May heaven pickle you toall eternity,” both followed the dictionary, 
as also did the Dutchman who, reading that a meeting dissolved, supposed 
that all the people melted together on account of the intense heat. Besides, 
a very common system of definition is that used by Walker, who gives “ not- 
withstanding” as meaning “nevertheless,” and “ nevertheless” as meaning 
“notwithstanding.” Johnson, as quoted by Tooke, defines “ right ” as mean- 
ing “not left” and “ not wrong ;” defines “ left” as “ sinistrous, not right,” and 
defines “ wrong” as “ not right.” If you will look into your dictionary you 
will find this method very common. But that was better perhaps than John- 
eon’s definition of “net work,” which he described as “anything reticulated 
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or decussated with interstices at equal distances between the intersections.” 
It is mentioned that some dictionary defines a “ boil” as “a circumscribed 
subcutaneous inflammation, suppurating, with a central core; a furunculus.” 

It must not be supposed that I am at all grieved at these eccentricities of our 
language. From these come its quaint methods; its queer devices; its 
pleasant fancies; its freshness-and beauty that “age cannot wither ;” its 
“infinite variety ” that “ custom cannot stale.” Itis an instrument of won- 
derful capacity ; its strings are resonant with the histories and poetries of 
many centuries; and thovgh to the inexperienced touch it gives forth only 
harsh sounds, yet, when struck by master hands, its melodies are weird and 
marvellous, and even its “ discords” “harmonious.” 

GzorceE WAKEMAN. 
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E wraps me round with his riches, 
He covers me up with his care, 
And his love is the love of a manhood 
Whose life is a living prayer. 
I have plighted my woman’s affections, 
I have given my all in all, 
And the flowers of a daily contentment 
Renew their sweet lives ere they fall. 
And yet, like an instrument precious, 
That playeth an olden tune, 
My heart, in the midst of its blessings, 
Goes back to a day in June— 
To a day when beneath the branches 
I stood by a silent stream, 
And saw in its bosom an image 
; As one seeth a face in a dream. 


I would not resign his devotion, 
No, not for a heart that lives, 
Nor change one jot my condition 
For the change that condition gives; 
I should mourn not more for another, 
Nor more for another rejoice, 
Than now, when I weep at his absence, 
Or welcome his step and his voice. 
And yet, like an instrument precious, 
That playeth an olden tune, 
My heart, in the midst of its blessings, 
Goes back to a day in June— 
To a day when beneath the branches 
I stood in the shadowy light, 
And heard the low words of a whisper 
As one heareth a voice in the night. 








OUR PATIENT. 





“ COULD not, though I did my best at trying, feel at home when we first 

went to Tumbledown, the old house in the country, which looked as if 

it had suffered severely from small-pox, and would always continue to bear 
the marks. 

Doctor Jason was getting gray, and he was fifty-nine years of age, but 
there wasn’t the first trace of give out or give up in him; and to see him set- 
tling down in that old “rattle trap,” as he called it, made me think unhappy 
and indignant thoughts, for I could not see a providence in the perfidy which 
had stranded him there high and dry. 

He went abroad in 1850 to visit among the continental hospitals, and re- 
fresh himself after years of some of the hardest work that had ever been 
done in the country, and he left a friend of his to perform the duties of the 
place. When he came back, he discovered that the place was his friend’s, 
and not his own any longer. His friend was a young man—had been a pro- 
tégé of Doctor Jason’s. He had ideas, and he had ambition, too—and, I 
think, of the meanest kind, for it was to continue to fill a place that didn’t 
belong to him after the rightful holder had signified his presence. 

Opinion had gone round to the North, and blew cold, like the wind, on 
Doctor Jason ; and after his return, when he had been three months, and no 
longer, in the hospital, he resigned, and Doctor Young was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. He has filled it ever since, and is acknowledged to be a very 
able man. He had great natural abilities, of course—the doctor would never 
have advanced him in the way he did, if he had not discovered these in him 
—but as for his moral integrity and character, I think, after having made the 
statement I have made above, the less said in reference to it, the better, 

When he had decided that he would give up the hospital, Doctor Jason’s 
thoughts turned at once to Tumbledown. He conferred with me about it; I 
couldn’t propose anything better. I was his eldest brother’s widow, and had 
been in the hospital since my husband's death; so we came up to the old 

lace. 
y It took both of us a good while to get used to the quiet of the country, 
and the lazy life we seemed destined to live there. 

I worried a great deal—more on his account than on my own. The only 
business I seemed to have on earth was to look after his interests. It seemed 
such a dead loss to the world to have a man like him extinguished. When I 
saw him walking about under the willow trees, or sitting quietly in his li- 
brary, and remembered the busy life he led in Caswell, I had hard work to 
control my impatience, and I looked forward with a thousand forebodings. 

For I could not believe that his cheerfulness was genuine. I couldn’t be- 
lieve that a man could go out of a world of work—driven out of it, as you 
might say, for that was the amount of it—and sit down in a field, with the 
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great sky above him, and listen to the birds singing, and watch the clouds 
and the sunset and the little wrens, and be taken up with such things, until 
I had seen it well proved before my eyes. I began to have suspicions some- 
times that if all I saw in him was real, goodness was greater than greatness 
by so many times that no parallel could be drawn between them. But if I 
thought that he was through with his work forever, I was mistaken. I was 
always on the lookout, in spite of what he said and what I saw, for some 
sign of disquiet, but it never came in any such shape as fairly met my expecta- 
tion. 

One evening he came across the yard—he had been walking down the bank 
—to the steps where I was sitting. 

“Jane,” said he, “this is better than either of us ever hoped. You thought 
this quiet would be the worst thing in the world for us, perhaps—for me, any 
way ; but you see it is not. With Mrs. Wren and Bob White for neighbors, 
so sociable and familiar, we shall fare weil enough for a while.” 

“T don’t know,” said I; “ you may trust me for not knowing anything.” 

“ Never mind; I won’t inform the neighbors.” And then right on top of 
the content he had expressed, he added: “I have been thinking a good deal 
about Harris to-day. There isn’t a day passes but I think of somebody who 
would be blessed if he could get into a place like Tumbledown.” 

I was so taken up with a foreboding kind of wonder as to who this partic- 
ular Harris might be, that I said nothing. 

“What do you think ?” he asked. 

“What Harris do you mean?” suid I. 

“Why, Bartholomew, the doctor.” 

“Dr. Harris!” I couldn’t have been much more surprised; for, in the first 
place, if there was a man on earth whom I should have supposed he would 
hate—after a true carnal fashion, I mean—to have near him, especially under 
the same roof, it was Dr. Harris. And then I didn’t suppose that any 
amount of persuasion would persuade Dr. Harris that Tumbledown was the 
place for him. And what had put him into Doctor Jason’s thoughts? That 
puzzled me. 

“ He isn’t a happy man,” said he, after a long pause. It was clear that he 
wished to continue the talk. 

I thought if he was going to turn Tumbledown into a hotel for all the un- 
comfortable folk we knew of, that we should have a house-full soon enough, 
and never empty. 

“Tf he isn’t happy, what do you think about his wife?” said I. 

He looked at me for a moment in a way that made me think he was going 
to say, “ That is exactly it ;” but he did not say it. 

“ We could have both of them, of course,” said he, and then he got up and 
walked off to the other end of the yard. 

It was time I should speak. At some points men seem to be absolute 
know-nothings. Here was one of them. 

“Doctor,” said I, “if they find their own big house too small for them, I 
don’t know what they would make of this place. Think of our spare cham- 
ber! J haven’t anything against it ; I consider it very nice and comfortable, 
But please to remember that at home the doctor and his wife live like kings 
and queens so far as pomp and circumstance go. He has his valet, and she 
has her maids. I’m told that Hampton Court is a barn to their house in 
Grantly Court. I can’t tell you anything about that, though; you have vis- 
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ited there times enough. But I can tell you I am too proud to be investi- 
gated by the surprise of such people; and I don’t want to be patronized, 
either, by their admiration, and endeavors at making the best of us. She 
wouldn’t come, though ; that’s a consolation.” 

“You haven’t pride enough, Jane, and that’s what’s the matter. You are 
setting up a lot of weavers’ and carpenters’ stuff as your rivals.” 

“T am looking at our things with their eyes,” said I, in desperation, for I 
knew by experience that when Doctor Jason touched on a tune in that way, 
he’d play it to the end, and I should be obliged to listen. If I was going 
to get any comfort out of disagreeing with him, I must find it in telling him 
that I did. 

“That is just it,” said he; “ people often fail to find out what they have, 
or what they have not, until they are plunged into circumstances which dif- 
fer, outside and inside, from any they were ever in before. They must stand 
on a new plane before they can see themselves in a new light. I don’t be- 
lieve but that you and I have been surprised by discovering a good many 
things in ourselves since we came here.” 

It was true, but I did not surrender by saying so. I let him go on, for it 
was evident that something decisive would follow these remarks. 

It was perhaps a week after that the doctor received a letter, and told me 
that Mrs. Harris was coming to stay a few days with us. 

Doctor Harris had written to say that his wife and daughter would be hap- 
py to visit his old friends at Tumbledown, if agreeable to them. He was dis- 
appointed about getting off as early in the season to the mountains with 
them as he had anticipated, and it was so uncomfortable in town, if our house 
was not full, etc. 

“Tt is curious,” said the doctor, his face glowing with satisfaction; “a most 
curious coincidence |” 

“ A coincidence!” I was surprised indeed to hear him say that, for it was 
my belief that he had written an invitation to these guests, and that this let- 
ter was the acceptance. 

“Of course I had not written,” said he; “but I have been thinking of 
doing it ever since I spoke to you.” 

“T am glad they invited themselves, and that he is not coming,” said I. I 
could bear to have Mrs. Harris for a guest rather than her husband with his 
Jew face, and Doctor Jason vexing his righteous soul trying fo prescribe for 
their case—a case which all the world knew to be a hopeless one. 

She was a beauty, and rich. Doctor Harris had brains, and was poor. He 

married her, not for beauty or wit, but for riches, it was said, and when a 
man does a thing like that, it depends, I think, on what there is in him be- 
sides a love of money, how it will turn out. 
‘ Things were going on terribly with these two according to common report. 
The doctor was getting possession of her money as fast as possible, and spec- 
ulating with it, and she had about spent the confidence she had in him, prin- 
cipal and interest. Soon she would come to the end of it—in fact, it was 
said that she had come to an end already. 

Bartholomew Harris was a vain man. One will not see perhaps a vainer 
three times in a life. He was vain of his professional skill, and of his literary 
taste and culture. He had edited some of the poets, and was considered a 
good authority in criticism, I have heard Doctor Jason say that he would 
defer to his judgment in a matter of literary taste sooner than to that of any 
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other man in the country. He was a patron of the arts besides, and had his 
admirers and followers, of course. Perhaps his matrimonial affairs seemed, 
on that account, so important to some folk. Doctor Jason had at different 
times interested himself very much in Harris, but what kind of miracle he 
hoped to work for him I couldn’t understand. 

His wife cared no more for poets and authors than she did for the flowers 
in her garden—not half so much, it was said by those who had best means of 
knowing. 

But she tried, it was also said, to get up a little interest in matters of lit- 
erature on his account. How do you think he met that wish to please him ? 
By making a jest of her attainments before people in a manner that was, to 
say the least, very embarrassing for others to hear. In that way he managed 
to insult every lady who visited his wife—parading his own learning, and ex- 
posing her ignorance. Nobody must suppose that he was not aware that the 
heiress of Judge Mason was a simpleton. You think he was a fool. Of 
course he was. A man is a fool who seeks to exalt himself in any direction 
at his wife’s expense. 

Hateful rumors concerning them had gone about Caswell before we left the 
town. It was said not only that Mrs. Harris was a wretched woman, but 
that she was in the habit of endeavoring to deaden her sense of wretchedness 
by resorting to factitious sources for relief. 

Doctor Jason was not ignorant of this rumor; whether he gave it credit or 
not I could not say, for he never alluded to any kind of distress except in a 
sympathizing way, and whenever he did that I knew that he was devising 
some sort of remedy that would make itself known in time. But I had no- 
ticed before we left Caswell that he was much oftener at the house in Grantly 
Court than before he went abroad, and I own that I set this fact down toa 
weakness. The house was so rich in pictures, and books, and fine furniture, 
that I fancied—heaven knows why these fancies of impossible things should 
come into our heads, inciting us to every kind of unjust and ungenerous judg- 
ment—that he had a growing liking for the luxury and display he found there, 
so little good had his foreign travel done him, corrupting his native, noble 
simplicity. 

But we were going to have this lady at Tumbledown! I was thankful, when 
I thought the business over, that the letter from Doctor Harris had surprised 
Doctor Jason. He was relieved of blame, and to blame him was hateful. 
If our guest remained only a week, I was at least able to say to myself, we 
should get on well enough, at least not disgracefully. A few days, the doc- 
tor said; but a man’s few days are not unlikely to prove a woman’s eternity. 

She came. I had seen her face here and there a good many times in church, 
for she attended quite regularly. I had exchanged civil words with her occa- 
sionally, but now we met face to face in a way unknown before. I had to 
show her up my staircase into our spare chamber. She was going to make 
free, as the most welcome guest would, with my domestic arrangements. 
That was something new; so new that it made me nervous, when I saw her 
standing in the midst of the plainly furnished little room. She looked so 
handsome and must feel, I thought, so out of place. 

Out of place! Notshe. Never was creature more in place. To see her 
walking about under the trees in the morning; hear her talking with her 
little girl; see them watch the birds—the wrens, orioles, and warblers—was 
something that pleased me almost as much as it did the doctor. 
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I said she was a handsome woman. She was not tall, but she had the 
appearance of height, such was the dignity with which she carried herself. I 
have never seen more grace of manner or of person than I saw in her. Her 
face was perfectly fair, but there was a line or two in it, and an expression, 
not constant, but flitting and perpetually flitting, of unrest and anxiety in 
her brown eyes, which made one desire to look into her history and have the 
discrepancies explained. Everybody in Caswell would, as I have hinted, have 
felt qualified to explain them, but the nearer view I now obtained made me 
doubt whether they would have explained them rightly. 

Her hair was a golden brown, and she usually wore it brushed back 
smoothly from her forehead, without braid or curl. The face was a puzzle— 
it might be that of a very intellectual woman; it might be that of a gay, 
thoughtless lady of society. Intellect was certainly not that thing for which 
she was noted in Caswell—fashion was. 

She came to us without her maid. Charlotte and Anne were to come with 
the great trunks, when the doctor was ready for his journey. She came 
attended only by her daughter Florence, a slender, fair-faced, thoughtful look- 
ing girl, and by the doctor’s valet, who returned by the next stage. 

The week they had expected to stay with us expired, and at the beginning 
of the second came a letter. Doctor Harris was suddenly called away to 
attend to his interests in the mines, and the business could not be postponed 
longer than it would take him to perform the journey thither. 

He was greatly disappointed—so he wrote. What would his wifedo? He 
hardly could advise her. If any of their friends were going to the mountains, 
would she like to join them? Of course it was out of the question that she 
should go with him. The circumstances and fatigues of the journey forbade ; 
he would have five days and nights of uninterrupted staging. The letter 
contained many words, but few suggestions. The amount of it was, Doctor 
Harris was going off on a trip he had long contemplated, and his wife might 
amuse herself meantime as she chose—the responsibility of her choice remain- 
ing with his old friend, Doctor Jason. 

Doctor Jason understood the business thoroughly, and was equal to the 
occasion. 

“The little girl is gaining so fast here,” said he, when he read the letter 
which she gave him as soon as she herself had read it, “if you could find it to 
your mind to stay with us for a while it might be to her profit. But I fear 
you will find it too dull.” 

“T have had such a happy week!” she answered. “Florence has gained 
very fast, even in this short time. What an appetite she has! I have not 
allowed myself to think of the mountains much, it seemed so unlikely that 
we would get there. But I cannot think of imposing on your kindness.” 

“Who talks of imposing?” said I. “If you can be comfortable here, we 
are happy, and will try to make you not less so than you are now.” 

I said this on my own account. It had only taken me a week to discover 
that she was as easy to entertain as the old apple tree had found the wren that 
built in a knot of one of her old branches, putting up with what she found 
there, and singing over it as if she were the richest wren, and had secured the 
finest establishment, in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Harris and the doctor both looked pleased. Thus, without much ado, 
we were all settled in our own minds, Our guest was going to remain, it now 
seemed, until she chose to go. 
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“ But what would she do with herself?” That was the question the doctor 
asked, and I asked, and I asked much more seriously than he did. For we 
both believed—we had seen it proved so often that we could not help be- 
lieving—that 

“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 
It had been proved over and over again to owr satisfaction, that hard work 
was the best work that could befall mankind—and womankind as well. 

I understood, therefore, what the doctor meant, when he began to talk to 
her about this book and that book, inciting her to read one and another, and 
getting her to talk about them when she had read them, and so exciting her 
interest in kindred works, until she was busy enough among the volumes. 

At first she found a great charm of novelty in all this—she showed the 
timidity of a child in advancing into the field where the doctor stood—then 
her curiosity was excited, and, under these varying symptoms was the strong, 
unvarying, proud satisfaction, that such a man as Dr. Jason should have sup- 
posed that she could take interest in these themes and studies which occupied 
his life. 

She seemed gradually settling down into the quiet student ; but just here, 
where one would have supposed the doctor must feel most easy and assured 
about her, he became, as I could not help observing, most watchful and anx- 
ious. 

One afternoon tea was on the table, and the bell had been rung twice, but 
Mrs. Harris did not come down. 

“T hope she isn’t studying herself blind over your great books,” I said to 
the doctor. 

“Hadn't you better go up and see, Jane?” he asked, with more gravity 
than there was occasion for, I thought. I went up and knocked at her door. 
There was no answer. After I had called two or three times I took hold of 
the latch, but found that the door was locked. Then I called, but had no 
answer. 

Just after I had called I heard the doctor’s voice in the lower hall. 

“ Jane,” said he. There was something so peculiar in the sound of it that 
instead of answering I went below. 

“ Florence says that her mother has a headache, and told her when she 
came down that she wouldn’t take any tea.” 

The child had come in from her play since I went up stairs. 

“ It was two hours ago when Florence came down,” said I. ‘“ You should 
have told me, Florence.” 

“No matter, no matter, Jane. Florence didn’t like to disturb us.” 

He walked back to the dining-room and took his seat at the table—we fol- 
towed. That was his quiet, irresistible way of managing people, and dis- 
posing of things. But he looked very serious, though he tried hard to appear 
amused at the little girl’s talk. After tea he went into the library, and I saw 
no more of him till quite on in the evening, when he came, and said: 

“I think you had better see if Mrs. Harris is awake, Jane. She may want 
something before you goto bed. Won’t Florence sleep somewhere else—with 
you, perhaps?” 

“ Florence has been in bed an hour, Dr. Jason,” said I. I suppose he heard 
something strange in my voice this time, and he wasn’t afraid of pushing on 
to the meaning. 
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“ With her mother?” asked he, quickly. 

“ Yes, but it wasn’t right,” said I, 

“ What wasn’t right?” He sat down opposite me, and I can see yet how 
he looked when he asked, so determined, so afraid. 

“To put her into the same bed.” 

“ Why ?” 

“1 had a pint bottle full of cologne on her dressing table, and there’s 
hardly a drop of it left, that’s all.” 

“Well,” said he, “what do you mean?” 

I looked at him—I couldn’t believe that he really did not understand 
—he was examining an impaled insect through a magnifying glass. I was 
obliged to answer without having come to a conclusion about him. 

“She has been drinking it, or something worse. She don’t know what 
she’s about. You might go into her room and carry off everything you 
found, Florence beside, she would never know it.” 

“Oh, Jane, that is cruel.” 

“Cruel as truth,” said I. 

“ But the truth is cruel.” 

“Yes, it is. Dr. Jason what are you going to do?” 

“ Cure her.” 

“Do you think you can do it when she hasn’t any more pride than that ?” 

“Pride has nothing to do with it.” 

‘TI wish it had, then.” 

We were carrying on a by no means rapid conversation., Our comments 
fell one after the other at intervals, when, after having plunged into a gulf 
of reflection, we tried to recover ourselves, 

“She has been driven to it,” said he, at last. “She has lost incentive 
to everything that ought now to allure her: There’s a great black forest 
she cannot find her way through. She is lost in it. She must have a 
guide. She is true, Jane, isn’t she?” 

“I suppose as true as any one can be of her kind,” said I, like a Pharisee, 

“T think she is true. I think she loves little Florence as a fond mother 
should.” 

“T don’t know,” said I, again. “Ifshe does, whatcan she mean? Doesn’t 
she know what comes of such habits generally ?” 

“That is perhaps what she has never thought of. Harris considers himself 
shamelessly wronged, I suppose. Even you take part against her ; but, Jane, 
1 can tell you what is the matter—she is at heart disappointed, and mortified 
nearly to death. She began by worshipping Harris—he Aas talent—she has 
seen that he despised her, she thinks, on account of her inferiority. It is not 
for that reason that he has come near to killing her. He married her for her 
money, and despises himself for that. He was bound to marry somebody 
else as poor as he was, and by no means intellectually the equal of the woman 
he made his wife. He has avenged his own outraged sense of moral right, 
not on himself, but on the innocent victim of it. That comprehends the 
whole matter. He has come as near to murdering this woman as any high- 
way robber ever did who left his victim for dead on the roadside. I wish he 
sat there where you are sitting for only one half hour, he should hear what 
he has never heard. But there’s a more excellent way. Yes, Paul, you un- 
derstood it—there’s a more excellent way.” 

His head bent, and he began to walk up and down the room. 
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I left him walking at midnight. 

It was a new thing in our family to look forward with dread to meeting 
any member of it. I was not alone in this feeling I knew, but when I heard 
Dr. Jason talking with Mrs. Harris in the entry, I could not detect in either 
of their voices anything like admission of it. When my eyes met hers I saw 
a strange light in them, like a questioning, as if she would like to know my 
thoughts or suspicions, but there was nothing like embarrassment, I thought 
—I did not understand her, though, so well as afterward. 

She spoke at once of her headache, apologizing for any anxiety it may have 
given us—it was a nervous attack, she said—she was subject to such attacks, 
but much less frequently than formerly. They made her so desperate that she 
usually took whatever remedy she could find at hand, and she had used the 
cologne water in her room as freely asif it had been her own.- I hoped it had 
been with some good result, but she said rarely anything but sleep helped 
her. 

So that passed. 

Dr. Jason was not a man to trifle with time when an idea had once taken 
possession of him. He treated the idea as if it were an inspiration. 

I heard him talking with Mrs. Harris about the last book he had given her 
to read, after breakfast. 

It was a treatise on education, I gathered from the way he dwelt upon it, 
and was a good preface to his own theory of education which he next touched 
upon—and from this he turned to speak of little Florence—what course did 
she mean to pursue with the child? 

She said that she was thinking it was time to secure a governess—and it 
must be done in the Autumn—by and by a boarding-school must be thought 
of, and, of course they would go abroad with Florence in a few years. 

“ All very well,” I heard him say—I was not eaves-dropping, but was at 
work in my sewing room, and the door stood open between us—Mrs. Harris 
sat fronting me. 

She did not instantly answer. I looked up and saw that her eyes were fixed 
on the table between her and the doctor, but she lifted those eyes and looked 
at him when she answered, , 

“ For one great reason, Dr. Jason, I’m unfit.” 

“T do not see how that can be. A mother unfit to teach and train her 
child! Ought she not be the most fit person in the world?” 

“Yes; but she isn’t always.” 

“T can see of course that she is not—and find extenuation for the fact, too. 
But the advanced stages of society ought to afford no illustration or evidence, 
if there is health and reason. I should be sorry indeed, to see any one beside 
yourself acquiring the influence somebody will acquire over Florence, by being 
her teacher.” 

“T should need to be taught myself first,” she said; her voice trembled, 
and she blushed. 

“What teacher does not? Some of the most successful I have ever heard 
of were, at the beginning, only one lesson in advance of their scholars.” 

“Jf I had some one to encourage me always,” said she, in a low voice, 
which faltered still. ‘“ But I know I should only make a failure of it. Begin 
bravely and end basely.” 

“You will have the child to encourage you always. Besides, you will have 
yourself, heart and soul, in the business before long. The interest you will 
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feel in that work will never lessen. A mother hardly knows what she does 
when she puts into the hands of another, and out of her own hands, a work 
like this. You will never know your child as you might learn her, except by 
some such intimacy as teaching will establish. Neither,” and here I felt the 
strength of his argument, “ neither will she ever know you in any other way 
so well.” 

Out came her secret thought when he had touched on that point. 

“Dr. Jason, perhaps it would be better that she never should know me, 
All you say convinces me that I must not lose any time in looking for a 
governess.” 

“ You have the Summer before you, at least,” said he, “and this quiet old 
place to make an experiment in, if you can only bring yourself to think it 
would be worth while to make the experiment.” 

“ You don’t know how ignorant I am, and how lazy.” 

“ We are all ignorant and lazy,” he answered as if he heard what she in- 
tended for confession merely as an excuse. “ But we can all cure ourselves, 
I should hate to think that you were worse off in those particulars than any 
of us.” 

“Then I must stay here and prove one thing or the other,” said she. I 
never saw her look more beautiful, never so happy, as when she met me on 
the stairs an hour or two after, and said : 

“Do you know I am going to stay here and learn of Dr. Jason how to teach 
my Florence?” 

I was so glad to hear it, for my thoughts concerning her had undergone a 
great change since morning, that I was obliged to say so. 

“ You are so kind to me, you make me ambitious to rival Madame de Staél 
herself. But how I shall have to work! Do you think I will do anything?” 

“T shall trust you for that”—and I went my way down the stairs in my 
humiliation that I had ever thought a harsh thought, or said a harsh word, 
about that noble child. 

When we have an inebriate asylum crowded to overflowing with patients 
who have gone there to be delivered from themselves, in spite of themselves, 
it is probable that no one will imagine that the cure Dr. Jason had under- 
taken was perfected by a single prescription, or by the refilling of that cologne 
bottle, which he at once attended to, letting her know that it was himself 
who was so thoughtful. 

I will tell you what I found one day. That bottle dashed in a thousand 
pieces out in a corn-field adjoining Tumbledown. I looked at it as I would 
have looked at an exploded shell on a field at Gettysburg. I could not doubt 
what hand had thrown it there—in what extremity. I thought the perfume 
of that act must have risen to heaven for a witness in the poor girl’s behalf. 1 

But in spite of that, more than once in the Summer there were moods in 
our guest which I could account for only in one way. 

Dr. Jason said to me one day, 

“She is growing like a cedar-tree. You can hardly see it, but by and by 
this Summer’s work will tell.” 

He was not mistaken. 

I confess I was surprised to hear her talk sometimes. I should have sup- 
posed that the very course she was now taking, the development her mind 
was having—it was rapid and beautiful—would have had an influence exactly 
to the contrary hoped for by any one who wished to cure her matrimonial 
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trouble. But she had a humility such as even Dr. Jason had not, combined 
with an affectionate gentleness of spirit that explained—nothing else could 
explain it to me—the ardor with which she returned to the work prescribed, 
again and again, after many a battle fought and lost. 

She very seldom spoke of her husband, even while pursuing those studies 
which must constantly have reminded her of him, but the way she worked, 
the efforts she made to keep alive her interest in some tasks which of them- 
selves were not interesting, and the will with which she carried Florence over 
difficulties, proved that she worked with a fixed purpose. 

“ Jane,” said she to me one day, “I wish I might stay here until Florence 
was well on in her education. I mean till she had reached the point where 
young girls generally finish.” 

“ You might as well be in a convent,” said I. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ Well, what hinders—I don’t.” 

“ Everything hinders,” said she so seriously I felt ashamed of my light- 
ness. 

“TI see more and more,” she went on, “that there is everything to be 
learned. We shall be years and years in just getting at things.” 

“Only,” said I, “ you must not be so ambitious. That will ruin everything. 
You will be off and beyond calling, like some of those hard-working writers, 
as soon as they had drawn all their material together for building the beau- 
tiful temple. I feel so sorry when I think of them! You will be gone, just 
when there’s greatest reason you should stay.” 

“ No, not till my work is done—but éhen—for outside, in the world where 
I live, it isn’t as it is here. I dread to think of next Winter. But should 
you suppose after such a Summer it could be like other Winters I have passed 
through? Don’t you see a change in me—for the better?” 

She tried to speak lightly, and as if she did not expect or desire a grave 
reply ; but I answered her honestly—out of my heart, as I knew well enough 
she was speaking out of hers. 

“ You are rested, I think, and, of course, a great deal more quiet.” 

“ But not dull? You do not mean I am getting dull, like the cows down 
there in the pasture!” 

“ No, not in the least. More like what the doctor has been ever since I 
knew him. He isn’t dull, but steadied by some great purpose—balanced 
right.” 

“ Balanced right!” Those words seemed to occupy her for a long time. 

Not a great while after, I think it was the next day, she asked, 

“Do you think Florence like her mother, Jane?” 

“Tn many ways she is.” 

“But you see how fond of study she is. She gets that from her father.” 

“T should have mentioned the fact among the points of resemblance to her 
mother.” 

“If she is like us both in that, and I really believe it, strange though it 
sounds, she will not be a dunce then.” 

The next time I came in her way her mind was still running on the same 
subject. 

“TI think Dr. Jason is very fond of Florence,” said she. ‘Do you know that 
makes me feel more satisfied with her than I should feel if she were a woman, 
and about to make the best match in the country? You don’t like to hear me 
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say that,do you? But it is natural fora mother to wish to secure the happi- 
ness of her child, and we cannot do it after all. Nobody can! But when 
such a man as Dr. Jason likes my little girl, I know it must be on account of 
her character. He isn’t a man to care for playthings, and he doesn’t treat her 
as if he thought she were one. He told me that he would dare trust her any- 
where, that her integrity was perfect. Soishis! He has a god-like character. 
Character is everything. You do not know what a thrill goes through my 
heart every time I think of the word. But I feel afraid. If I take Florence 
away from here, I am all the time afraid I shall do her some injury. When 
he said she could be trusted anywhere, I wanted to ask him if he meant even 
with her own mother? Isn’t it a strange thing that a mother should be 
afraid to be trusted with her own child, Jane?” 

I could not hinder the tears from coming into my eyes, hearing that 
beautiful voice speaking in that awed, strange way. Neither could I hinder 
myself from saying, 

“Since we are not born angels, I think it would be a great deal to the 
advantage of children if parents had more of this fear. I, for one, wouldn’t 
advise you to get rid of it, but to inquire of it, and learn your duty that way. 
You may counsel with Dr. Jason as much as you please; he’s a wise man, 
but he’s only a man, after all; and I am not much better. I have had no 
children to learn of. Your Florence is your best teacher.” 

“T’m worse off than most,” she said, “for I need you all. But I’m better 
off than most, too, for I have you all.” 

One day, it was after this conversation, I called at a drug shop in the 
village. She was with me and made some purchases. I did not like her 
manner of doing this. She adroitly managed to get me out of the shop and 
covered the feat by making me a present of a bottle of perfume when she 
came to the carriage. 

She was so successful as to disturb herself, not at first. She was elated 
enough at first—but for hours after our return I wondered where it would 
end; and if ever I prayed in my life I prayed that night for her. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the evening. I had gone to my chamber, 
when I heard her at the door of the doctor’s study. She was but a moment 
going down stairs and returning, and she had found him there, for I heard 
her voice. When she went down, her step was heavy, but it was light when 
she came back. 

I was awake for many an hour after. What was I to expect? Our patient 
was getting to be as dear to me as she was to the doctor; and we both stood 
watching her, and calling to her, in our way; but would she ever—ever re- 
turn from the bleak mountains, and stay in the safe fold ? 

‘ The next morning I saw that the doctor was braced up in a way not com- 
mon even with him, who always seemed to me born with fresh life and vigor 
into each new day. He had manifestly armed himself at all points, and 
meant never to take the armor off till the wiliest adversary that ever beset 
mortals was foiled, and defeated, and dead. 

“You ought to know,” said he. “Mrs. Harris bought a bottle of some 
devilish stuff or other in the village yesterday. She brought it down to me 
last night. The seal was not broken. Perhaps you heard her.” 

“T heard her come and go back.” 

“You did not hear what she said. ‘ You understand what will make me 
fail if I do fail. Do not allow me to fail. My life is in your hands, and in 
Jane’s,’” 
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“Did she say in mine?” 

“ Yes, in yours,” 

“ There’s one thing that will make her fail, and only one. That’s the cause 
that brought all this about in the first place.” 

“ Her salvation will be his,” said the doctor. “I think if Harris should 
see his wife now he would be astonished, and I assure you I shall not fail to 
acquaint him with all that it will be good for him to hear when he gets back.” 

The doctor’s eyes gleamed as he spoke. 

“ Jane,” he continued, “ you’re not sorry that this poor girl came here. 
You don’t grudge her this quiet and safety, you that never felt a temptation 
to evil in your life.” 

I felt that I blushed mahogany color when he said that to me. I wondered 
what | had been doing all my days; if I had not been fighting the old Adam, 
who was not yet dead. 

“She wishes she might stay till the child is grown. She may, and with 
welcome, far as I’m concerned.” 

The doctor turned about and walked away. 





In the Autumn we read in the papers that Bartholomew Harris and his 
party were murdered by Indians, while on their way across the Plains. The 
world said that it had met with a great loss; and, for a time, his widow felt 
that she had. 

She stayed with us till the child became a woman. How Harris would 
have gloried over her! It was only the other day that her mother sailed for 
Europe with Florence and the doctor; the doctor’s wife, of course. They 
have been married eight years. She said to me in the second year of her 
widowhood, as she was preparing for a journey to Caswell, “ Jane, I would 
like to be your patient all my life.” I answered, “ You are nobody’s patient 
now, except as we all are God’s; that is evident enough.” 

But I said to the doctor, “One thing is clear; it is your duty to keep this 
patient and perfect the cure.” 

He asked me what I meant, and said she was cured already. 

“ Marry her,” said I, intelligibly enough. 

“Marry her!” he exclaimed, with amazement. 

I honestly believe the thought had never entered his head before. 

“She is thirty-five years younger than I am.” 

“No matter,” said I; “she considers you her savior. Marriage will 
teach her better. Make a Christian of her. At present she’s a heathen.” 

_. He finally followed my counsel, and she is a happy woman. So am I. 
CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
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“Veni nec puppe per undas, 
Nec pede per terras; patiat mihi pervius ether.” 

N his letters from Switzerland, Goethe says, “I think that man feels con- 

scious of corporeal qualities, of whose mature expansion he can have no 
hope in this life. This most assuredly is the case with flying. How strongly 
at times used the clouds as they drove along the sky to tempt to travel with 
them to foreign lands. . . . With what a longing do I draw deeper and 
deeper breath, when in the dark blue below, the eagle soars over rocks and 
forests, or, in company and in sweet concord with his mate, wheels in wide 
circles round the eyrie to which he has entrusted his young. Must I, then, 
never do more than ereep up to the summits?” Goethe seems to thimk, like 
Isaac Taylor, that corporeity accompanies spirit forever, in the hereafter as 
well as in this present life, and that in some other state of existence we shall 
be winged or capable of flight, or rather, of motion independent of gravitation. 

To discuss the probability and possibility of air-travel in a not remote 
future may seem to be trespassing on the limits of good sense; but let it be 
remembered, that he who should haye seriously maintained a few years ago, 
that it would some time be possible for a man at New York or on the Pacific 
coast, to communicate in a few seconds with one living in Europe or Asia, 
would have appeared to be prating mere nonsense. 

We can already command a bird-like buoyancy in the atmosphere, our 
apparatus having no visible means of support; but we are at the mercy of 
the winds; we drift helplessly on the atmospheric currents. What we need 
is to utilize one of the subtile, physical forces in a very portable manner, so 
that we can be masters of the situation in the air as well as on land or in the 
water. It is true, in attempting to travel in the atmosphere we are wholly 
in its power, being completely detached from the earth. So are the birds. 
What we want is a machine buoyant to the last degree, and driven by a force 
which will enable us to distance the eagle or the pigeon, if we please, so that 
we can reduce Space itself to a mere trifle, as it were, as we have already 
done with Time, by means of the electric telegraph. Space and Time, the 
two straight conditions and limitations of mortal life, in which we think and 
live, and by which we find ourselves both bodily and mentally on all sides 
bounded, will thus be made to sit more lightly upon us. Future generations, 
our near successors, the children of an ameliorated time will not be such 
slaves and born thralls of these two conditions as we and our forefathers have 
been. Oceans, and mountain ranges, and vast deserts, which interposed make 
enemies of nations, and which are now such formidable barriers to intercourse, 
will be over-passed by the air-traveller of the future in a mere point of time. 
The tempests and storms at sea, which 

“Snap the three-decker’s oaken spine,” 
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will be easily overflown. An elevation of seventeen thousand feet in the air 
is not an uncommon altitude for the eagle and heron. The frigate bird and 
tropic bird seek the most giddy altitudes. The air-traveller can escape the 
perturbations in the lower strata of the atmosphere, by ascending to the circle 
of perpetual frost, that is, if he chances to have his overcoat and furs with 
him. First, men journeyed painfully over the earth’s rugged surface on 
horses, camels and asses, exposed to all manner of discomforts on long jour- 
neys. At length some one more daring than his fellows launched the nautical 
pine and lifted the bellying canvas to the wind. Huge burdens were thus 
blown easily, in the hulls of ships, over seas from port to port. In favorable 
weather, and with propitious winds, travel by water was pleasant. Much of 
the friction attendant upon land journeys was got rid of in the more yielding 
water. It is true, the wheel revolving upon the axle soon suggested itself to 
the much-contriving brain of man, so that the easy land carriage, with cush- 
ioned seat, rolling smoothly over costly highways, with their valley-spanning 
viaducts and tunnelled mountain passages, were at an early epoch substituted 
for the hard, spinal ridge of horse, ox, ass, dromedary and elephant. At 
length the railroad and steam-car have done away with nearly all the friction 
of land travel. The people of civilized countries, by this device of Watt and 
Stephenson, are pretty much all travellers. A journey is now comfortable, 
rapid and cheap. But still distance, space, is not conquered as it ought to be. 
It still is tedious and tyrannical. Shall man allow the eagie and wild pigeon 
to trifle with this same tyrant space, and make it ridiculous by fleetness of 
pinion, and himself submit his inventive, spiritual power to be cabined, 
cribbed and confined by it? Why should he spend more than twenty-four 
hours in crossing the Atlantic Ocean, when the birds can make the transit 
in that time? 

The air is the true medium of travel. It is the region of buoyancy and 
swiftness. Ornithologists say that an eagle flies one hundred and forty miled 
an hour; that he can go round the world in nine days. Swallows, when pur- 
suing insects, fly ninety miles an hour. Carrier pigeons beat the eagle in 
speed. The swallow, migrating from England, reaches Sierra Leone, in 
Africa, three thousand miles off, in three days. “The eagle soaring above 
the clouds,” says Nuttall, “can at will escape the scene of the storm, and in 
the lofty region of calm, far within the aerial boundary of eternal frost, enjoy 
@ serene sky and a bright sun, while the terrestrial animals remain involved 
in darkness and exposed to the fury of the tempest.” The atmosphere is the 
most spirit-like of material things. It is the quintessence of matter. It is 
the special home of light and electricity. In its summery expanses are built 

“ The lofts of piled thunder.” 

Man has been hitherto, in effect, excluded from it, because he has not been 
fit to be made free of its glorious privacies of light. Only to the most civil- 
ized and advanced nations is it given to utilize the tremendots agencies of 
nature. With the spread of genuine Christianity, the religion of humanity, 
of love and fraternal kindness, keeps pace the march of scientific discovery 
and mechanical invention. The poet laureate of Great Britain has given a 
magnificent glimpse of future air-navigation in his Locksley Hall : 

For I dipped into the future far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that should be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with oostly bales ; 

4 
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Heard the heavens fill with shouting till there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue, 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm, 
Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flag was furled 

In the parliament of Man, the Federation of the World!” 


There is no limit to the control over the natural forces which man will 
finally wield through knowledge, as he becomes fit for such dominion. The 
powers of nature are hidden, because, if made fully subservient to the human 
will, the earth would scarcely contain the wild uproar which would ensue, 
Hostile nations, like the Miltonic fiends, would ride the air in whirlwind. As 
man grows wiser and better, as the colossal man Humanity attains to self- 
consciousness, he will be enabled to arm himself more and more with the ele- 
ments, and to make the forces that act in, by and through matter, his servants. 
These are speculations warranted by the sober realities of advancing science, 

We are only just beginning to become acquainted scientifically with the 
physical forces, light, heat, electricity, gravitation, etc. We have but just 
found out that force is as indestructible as matter, and that the quantity of 
force in the material universe admits neither of increment nor of diminution, 
and that one force is convertible into another. What is creation but the con- 
stant interaction of the physical forces, which are the modes of manifestation 
in time and space of the Divine Power? There is no such thing as inertness, 
or dull, dead matter anywhere in the phenomenal universe. All is life, power, 
effort, change. The very clods we tread upon are full of forces, which once let 
loose would prove as irresistible as the genii of Arabian fable released from 
their imprisonment. That which furnishes us with our firm, hard footing un- 
derneath, becomes above volatile, free and respirable. In one form it moves 
with the ponderous motion of the earthquake; in others, it whispers softly 
in the zephyr or sweeps irresistibly in the tornado; it shakes the solid earth 
in the thunderbolt, or fills the universe with the glory of the joyful light. 

Bacon saw with prophetic eye long ago from the sublime elevation to which 
his genius lifted him, that many of the fancies and imaginations of poetry 
and romance would yet become sober realities. The supernatural agents not 
only of ethnic religions, but of Judaism and Christianity also, are always 
represented as winged, when they make their appearance under the conditions 
of time and space. There is preserved in the Escurial in Spain, a crimson 
plume, said to have dropped from the wing of the archangel Gabriel. There 
is no theophany or angelophany without wings. What are these winged 
celestials, but foreshadowings of the ultimate capabilities of man? Astolphe 
upon his hippogriff will yet become a reality. The air has its currents like 
the ocean, its aerial gulf-streams flowing far up at dizzy heights through 
azure sunny spaces. In the celestial tropical rivers shall the tropic-bird, the 
fairy of ocean, as it is called, alone poise itself, a speck in the infinite blue, 
and swim with delight, watching 

“ The sea wrinkled beneath it crawl?” 


The atmosphere is only a more attenuated ocean. It is our breath of life, 
We are rooted in it by our lungs, whose valves are the mouth and nose. We 
are buoyant as well as the birds. Our arms are the homologues of wings, as 
well as of the fins of fishes. Our lungs have been called balloons tethered in 
our chests. The air is the condition of life, the walkers on the earth’s sur- 
face are, as it were, at the bottom of a vast ocean, gazing up at the sun, 
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moon and Titanian stars. The air isthen ourpeculiarelement. It is “a pro- 
duct elaborated from all the kingdoms ; the seasons are its education ; Spring 
begins and sows it; Summer puts in the airy flowers, and Autumn the airy 
fruits, which close-fisted Winter shuts up ripe in wind-granaries for the use 
of lungs and their dependent organs. . . . The air is a cellarage of 
aerial wines, the heaven of the spirits of the plants and flowers. Here isa 
science to be undertaken ; the study of the atmosphere of the earth which it 
repeats; of the mosaic pillars of the landscape and climate in the crystal sky : 
of the map of the scented and tinted winds.” The atmosphere in fact makes 
of the earth and its inhabitants one community, binding them together for 
weal or woe, and making the remotest nations share in each others’ calami- 
ties, when it becomes the path of the pestilence, or in each others’ felicities, 
when in Maytime at the nuptials of the plants it becomes, in temperate cli- 
mates at least, a vast receptacle and dispensary of fragrance, laden with floating 
fertilizing dust and showers of orchard blooms, so that all the winds blow odors 


“ That in the heart inspire vernal delight 
Able to drive all sadness but despair.” 


The air is the region of reverie and of castle-building. As one gazes into 
its depths of a Summer afternoon, watching the great piles of white, sunny 
vapor, or contemplates an Autumnal sunset, blazing like some apocalyptic 
vision “ with armies of light and banners of flame,” he cannot help envying 
the birds, and the day-dreamers, and German metaphysicians their exclusive 
possession of “cloudland, gorgeous land.” “ Ye clouds, sailers of the air,” 
exclaimed Queen Mary, from her prison at Fotheringay, as she saw them 
drifting toward her beloved France. How must she have longed for wings to 
flee away from the tyranny of the pitiless Tudor! “Through the pure marbie 
air he winds his oblique way,” says Milton, describing the journey of Lucifer. 

The air must yet afford a pathway along its blue and trackless coasts for 
the migrations and journeyings of men, as well as of wild-geese, cranes and 
storks. 

“The balloon,” said Shelley, “has not yet received the perfection of which 
it is surely capable; the art of navigating the air is in its first and most help- 
less infancy. The aerial mariner still swims on bladders, and has not mounted 
even the rude raft. If we weigh this invention, curious as it is, with some 
of the subjects I have mentioned, it will seem trifling, no doubt, a mere toy, 
a feather in comparison with the splendid anticipations of the philosophical 
chemist. Yet it is not altogether to be contemned. It promises prodigious 
facilities for locomotion, and will enable us to traverse vast tracts with ease 
and rapidity, and to explore unknown countries without difficulty. Why are 
we still so ignorant of the interior of Africa? Why do we not despatch 
intrepid aeronauts to cross it in every direction, and to survey the whole 
peninsula in a few weeks? The shadow of the first balloon, which a vertical 
sun would project precisely underneath it, as it glided silently over that 
unhappy country, would virtually emancipate every slave and would annihi- 
late slavery forever!” 

Poe, in his account of the journey of Hans Pfaall to the moon, has, aided 
by the experience of a multitude of aeronauts, and by the suggestions of 
modern science, furnished a not altogether improbable narrative of extra at- 
mospheric adventure. At any rate Hans escaped the importunities of his 
Amsterdam creditors and the broom of his shrewish wife. It is a curious 
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fact that in sleep we often find ourselves traversing the air without the aid of 
wings at all, with the utmost speed and confidence. In fact, the dreamer 
often finds himself literally “ taking to the air as if native, and induced unto 
that element to escape some imaginary foe.” As Isaac Taylor has shown, a 
slight alteration in our organs would adapt them to material circumstances 
quite different to those in which we now exist. Where there is no alternation 
of day and night, as possibly in the sun, the sentient beings or organized in- 
telligences dwelling there must feel no need of sleep or rest in their nightless 
world. A knowledge of the strength which is lodged in the nerves of the 
frailest human organism is afforded by delirium. 

Our corporeity, like the spirit whose organ and sensible symbol it is, con- 
tains latent energies and capabilities, which would fit it to be a companion of 
the spirit in quite altered circumstances. The will and strong desire of the 
dreamer, prompted by fear, actually carries him into the air, as he supposes. 
His frame responds to his wish and soars aloft swiftly and buoyantly, A 
friend who ascended in a balloon on the 5th of July, 1858, from Lowell, on 
the banks of the Merrimack River, described his sensations, which the writer 
jotted down at the time. He reached an altitude of six thousand feet, in a 
clear Summer atmosphere, over a populous and highly cultivated region. One 
feels no giddiness at this height ina balloon, Familiar objects and scenes 
assume @ novel aspect, looked at from on high. One’s real estate grows small 
and beautifully less as the green earth recedes. The jaunt in question seemed 
as if its scene was some fabled fairy land. None but a great descriptive poet, 
like Byron or Wordsworth, could do justice to it. The heavy foliage of the 
orchards and woods, and the deep green of the fields, were particularly beau- 
tiful when seen from the air, and had a velvety look. The railroads appeared 
to have but one track, and a train of cars which passed under the balloon 
seemed to be very narrow and twice its real length. The numerous ponds 
and small lakes with which the suburban towns about the city of Lowell are 
so thickly dotted were particularly attractive objects, catching the eye of the 
aeronaut sooner than any other features of the landscape. They all seemed 
exactly circular in shape. As you ascend higher and higher, you feel through 
your whole frame an indescribable airiness and buoyancy. You begin to 
adjust yourself to your novel circumstances, and grow confident and secure. 
When the balloon in question was floating over Fort Hill, its occupant enjoyed 
a vast sweep of horizon. On the north, the White Mountains were distinctly 
visible, looming up grandly afar off in the dim distance. As the ballon 
drifted eastward, toward Andover, its occupants could see Boston and the 
ocean outside, while the singing of birds and the voices of men ascended as 
through a tebe. Sounds heard in such circumstances have a peculiar effect 
upon the aerial hearer. Some very hospitable person or persons underneath 
shouted to the aeronauts an invitation to tea. If a person would see a mid- 
summer sunset in all its glory, let him ascend into the azure deep of air ina 
balloon. The balloon hung almost suspended over Wilmington meeting- 
house at sunset, and the sound of the bell came up loud and clear to the ears 


of the airy voyagers. 





As a pendant to these somewhat general considerations, a reference may be 
made to some of the latest aeronautic researches and experiments. We shall 
scarcely more than name M. Nadar, of Paris, and his gigantic balloon “ Le 
Géant.” This distinguished artist has recently published an enthusiastic 
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treatise in favor of aeronautics, under the argumentative title of “ The Right 
to Fly”—as if there were any other right than might in the matter. M. 
Nadar has also some definite theories about ballooning by steam, which we 
shall not stop to discuss here. He is practically a pretty. good aeronaut, 
whatever he may be as a theorizer. 

There is an Aeronautical Society in England, of which the Duke of Argyll 
is chairman, and which held a meeting on the 27th of the past June. At this 
meeting there were two occurrences of some interest—a declaration of specu- 
lative principles by the society through its secretary, and an account of a new 
theory in aeronautics and of the machine constructed according to it. 

The declaration or code was a sort of apology for or explanation of the ex- 
istence of the Society, and it alleged in substance as follows: 

1. Men have always, or at least extensively, denied the power of moving 
about in the air. 

2. A long series of attempts and inventions at length resulted in the bal- 
loon. 

3. After a further long time, the balloon was made useful for purposes of 
discovery, but to a very small extent compsred with what is probable in fu- 
ture. 

4. A series of attempts to propel and guide balloons is in progress, which 
requires organized aid and direction. 

5. Money is necessary to promote aeronautics, and the Society will help 
raise it. 

But a paper on “Aerial Locomotion,” by Mr. F. H. Wenham, was even 
more to the point, and it laid down some novel statements. We epitomize 
portions of this paper. Mr. Wenham argued and stated thus: 

1. Birds, in flying, use, on an average, about a square foot of wing for 
each pound carried through the air. On this proportion, it would take twelve 
horse-power to carry three hundred pounds straight up in still air. 

2. Endurance in flight and sustaining power in birds, when moving rapid- 
ly, depend, not on great surface of wing, but upon great length of wing. 
Thus the albatross has wings stretching fourteen feet from tip to tip, and no- 
where over ten inches wide. 

8. Experiments will show corresponding results with machinery, both in 
air and water. In either medium, moreover, it will be found that if a thin 
blade, as a lath, be placed across the end of a shaft, and opposed flat-ways to 
the current of water or air, a surprisingly great resistance will be felt. Fur- 
ther, if, while thus opposed, the lath be twirled rapidly round by this handle, the 
resistance to it is not that of one side of the lath, but that of the whole area 
of the circle of which the lath is the diameter or whirling spoke; and the 
more rapid the revolution the narrower the lath may be, and yet receive the 
whole resistance. 

4. This and similar experiments show that ‘the supporting effect of long 
and narrow planes moved edgeways through elastic media depends upon the 
width of stratum, and consequently the weight of material, passed over with- 
in a given time.” That is, the albatross flies easily, because its wings pass 
over a broad path—that is, a great weight—that is, a strong support—of air. 

5. Wings for a man would need to be sixty feet from end to end, and four 
feet broad. (N. B.—Here is a hint on proportion for people who paint an- 
gels.) But the supports for such a wing would have to be too heavy for 
practice. . 
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6. But it is found that the air will allow of wings placed in sections above 
each other, so that a man’s wings, instead of two, each thirty feet long, may 
be six, each ten feet long, working—to use a saw-mill technico—in two gangs 
of three each, one gang on a side—just the number, it will be remembered, of 
some of Ezekiel’s cherubs. 

Lastly, after Mr. Wenham’s account of what may be done, comes his ac- 
count of what he says he has done. A model was constructed of sufficient 
size to raise aman. It was of thin holland stretched in a frame, the web 
being eighteen inches broad, and ninety feet long in all, but arranged in five 
parallel sections, one above the other. The whole weighed forty-five pounds. 
“ This contrivance,” says Mr. Wenham, “when held against a breeze estima- 
ted at about twenty miles an hour, easily raised the experimenter; but, not 
being provided with any propelling arrangement, it quickly descended agair, 
with no worse accident than the fracture of the apparatus.” 

Upon this we note that, as long as the twenty-mile breeze held, Mr. Wen- 
ham must necessarily have kept going up, unless there is some mistake in 
this statement ; also that “the apparatus” included the motive power—the 
deus, or rather homo ex machina. But we take his word for it that he came 
down, whether it was he or the other part of the apparatus that was frac- 
tured, and with equal credulity we receive his statement that for the last six 
years “other pursuits” have prevented the author from continuing theee in- 
vestigations. He was probably in the “ pursuit” of mending his bones—we 
beg pardon, his “apparatus.” “ Experiments,” he adds, however, “are now 
in progress for the purpose of ascertaining the force required to propel a series 
of superposed aeroplanes ”—how can a thing called “superposed aeroplanes ” 
help going up? the very words puff—“ through the atmosphere at speeds ex- 
ceeding twenty miles per hour. Should this prove to be within the compass 
of manual power, there is some probability that an active man might be en- 
abled to perform extended flights,” ete. 

Any one who has seen the funny tout ensembie of an organist in a compli- 
cated passage, where he is playing presto with runs on the manuals and many 
notes in the pedal bass, may imagine the grotesque picture of Mr. Wenham’s 
aeroplant, or aeroplanet; at any rate, of his “active man” up in the air, 
scrabbling away with arms and legs to work his “superposed aeroplanes,” 
and save a “fracture of the apparatus”—unless, indeed, he have to kick and 
strike so fast that his legs and arms disappear into a kind of whirling halo 
about him, like the spokes of the wheel of a trotting wagon at “2.40.” And 
at that rate, on Mr. Wenham’s own principle of the lath, why may the “act- 
ive man” not whirl himself up in the air without any aeroplanes at all? But 
we feel ourselves approaching gradually toward that simple myth of him who 
lifted himself over a fence by the straps of his boots. Perhaps the circle of 
the sciences will return upon itself, and bring about that very deed, by the 
interposition of the society of his Grace of Argyll and of Mr. F. H. Wen- 
ham. 

The latest invention on this side the Atlantic in aeronautics is one which is 
much more sensible in appearance than the aeroplaneticose machine of Mr. 
Wenham. The Englishman thinks a man’s muscles can operate wings that 
will carry a man’s weight; and the plan, like all the rest which are based on 
the game idea, altogether omits the main fact in the case. That fact is, that 
the nerve and muscle power for wings must be as great, compared with total 
weight of body, in a flying man as in a flying bird. Until Mr. Wenham can 
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adjust this part of his plan, he can no more enable men to fly in the air than 
to live under water. 

Dr. Solomon Andrews’ Aereon, which has recently made one or two trial 
trips in New York, has far more the appearance of a practical affair. It may 
be explained thus: 

A flat, thin thing, as a sheet of paper, if dropped slanting, slides forward 
while it falls, in consequence of the resistance of the air. If, however, you 
make the sheet lighter than the air, it will slide upward and forward. Now, 
let a balloon be made thin and flat, so as to float as a horizontal plane in the 
air; not asa ball. Then you have floating power as in a round balloon. 
You will also get travelling power if you can slant this floating plane up- 
ward and downward at will, provided, at the same time, you can make it 
heavy when you point it down, and light when you point it up. The changes 
in direction Dr. Andrews accomplishes by hanging a long car under his bal- 
loon, and stepping to either end of it. The corresponding change in specific 
gravity he makes by throwing out ballast to make the balloon ascend, and 
discharging gas to make it descend. 

In practice, the question will be this: Can enough extra gas be stored in 
the balloon at starting to afford a sufficient number of successive discharges 
to make the balloon sink as often and as rapidly as is necessary? If yes, the 
problem of travelling through the air in balloons at will is solved as to possi- 
bility, and it only remains to make it usefully practicable. The trial trips 
which Dr. Andrews has already made have shown that some ascent and de- 
scent, and some progress forward, are practicable. 

The mathematical conditions of Dr. Andrews’ problem are of too dry and 
algebraic and formulistic a nature to be set forth at much length in Toe Gat- 
Axy, which, although it may be said to have zy for one of its chief ends, is 
not yet reduced to ring the changes on those letters to entertain its readers. 
But the calculations about Dr. Andrews’ plan are so simple, that any one a 
little acquainted with natural philosophy can solve them. 

A very easy computation on the principles of pneumatics will show exactly 
how much gas he must have to start with, in order to carry a flat or raft- 
shaped balloon, of a given form, and lifting a given weight, and slanting at a 
given angle, and at a given speed, one hundred miles. The lifting power of 
hydrogen, the resistance of the atmosphere, the composition of forces involved, 
the speed attainable, in short, the whole story, can be demonstrated mathe- 
matically and easily. In fact, the least satisfactory feature of Dr. Andrews’ 
invention thus far has been that he has not published a strict and full mathe- 
matical demonstration of what he can do. 

We close with a single summary sentence: Aeronautics, as a science, is to- 
day in a state more promising than ever before, and there is much reason for 
believing that some practical means for propelling and guiding balloons will 


be discovered, 
B. W. Batt. 
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By Mrs. Epwarps, AutHor or “ Miss Forrester,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
OLD LOVE AND NEw! 


¢¢ 4 HEM! She is not a little girl now, Major Seton,” remarked Bettina, 

who had followed in time to watch the meeting, and who, even in the 
first blissful intoxication of being a rector’s wife, could remember the pro- 
prieties. “Archie is seventeen, a grown-up girl, and has been introduced 
into society already.” An hour ago Bettina would have said “ introduced at 
a Morteville ball,” but with returning position had awakened the old instine- 
tive euphemisms of the world. 

“Seventeen—is it possible?” said the stranger. “ Why, it seems only 
yesterday since she was a little girl—a little girl I could carry very conven- 
iently in my arm about the garden at Genoa.” 

“But I am not a little girl now,” cried Miss Lovell, hot and scarlet still 
after Major Seton’s greeting of her. “I was seventeen the twelfth of last 
October.” 

“But very unlike a qualified, grown-up young lady still,” Mr. Lovell re- 
marked, drawing the girl to his side, and giving her a look which plainly told 
how much better than any qualified young lady he thought her. “ Archie 
has had strange companionship at times, and I’m afraid will not be very 
much like a rector’s daughter for awhile. Imagine, Ralph, the child has 
never been in England yet.” 

“Indeed!” Major Seton stroked down his moustache thoughtfully at this 
information, and gave a side-long inquiring look at Archie’s face. The blue 
eyes met his unflinchingly ; the girlish figure stood up bravely, though every 
nerve was trembling with excitement, at Mr. Lovell’s side. 

“ He says nothing!” she thought at last, drawing a freer breath as Major 
Seton, to her intense surprise and relief, remained silent. “Is he shy, or 
stupid, or is it possible that he doesn’t remember me? Perhaps he is as 
foolish about me as ever—poor dear old Ralph! and if he is, I can soon make 
him believe anything I choose.” 

And then she turned away, and artfully quitting the subject of her own 
foreign bringing-up, began to heap pretty congratulations upon her father: 
wondering what England would be like, and what his duties would be, and 
how many sermons he would have to write a week—holding her soft cheek 
against his forehead, and caressing the hair back from his temples just as, 
years ago, she used to caress Ralph himself when she was a child playing 
atnong the roses in the ruined garden at Genoa with Major Seton, her adorer, 
her vassal, her slave, at her feet. 

Her slave: ay, he was that, she recollected well. Her slave, physically, 
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carrying her in his arms, under the*broiling sun, or crushing his great 
shoulders under impossible places at hide-and-seek ; her inexorable master, 
the only one she had ever really owned, in matters of conscience. Once, 
when she was about eleven years old, she had told a deliberate story, though 
not a very black one, about the breaking of a china cup on which Bettina set 
great store; and Ralph, cognizant of the sin and of the falsehood alike, had 
given her his mute support throughout; had even allowed Mrs. Lovell to 
throw the blame upon a certain little Tino, Archie’s Italian sweetheart for 
the time being. “If you don’t like to tell the truth, don’t tell it,” he said to 
her in secret. “I shall not betray you to Bettina, and I will play with you 
just as usual: only—don’t kiss me; I will never let you kiss me until you 
are brave enough to take the blame off Tino.” And with this awful pressure 
brought to bear upon her, Archie had confessed, and been punished, had 
given her white goat to Tino, and then loved Ralph Seton a hundred times 
better than ever for his severity. 

The whole story came back upon her recollection at this moment ; and even 
while she felt assured as to “ poor old Ralph’s” outward allegiance, the won- 
der crossed her whether in a matter of morals he would be as implacably 
severe as ever. “If he is, I can bear it,” she thought; throwing a glance at 
him from beneath her long lashes. “If he did recognize me in London, and 
is only pretending before papa, I am not afraid. The punishment I thought 
so dreadful in Genoa, eight years ago, would not be much of a punishment in 
Morteville now.” And Miss Lovell gave a little impertinent shudder at the 
thought of poor old Ralph’s ugly face, and how his rough moustache had 
rasped her cheeks when he kissed her a minute ago. 

Major Seton was certainly not a man to charm the fancy of any very young 
girl who had just parted from the handsome face and refined, courtly presence 
of Gerald Durant. He was tall—well over six feet—deep-chested, and thin- 
flanked : a very model of manly strength, but built too much after the square, 
solid fashion due to his Scottish descent to have a vestige of grace about him. 
His head, of the type that a friend would call good honest Saxon—an enemy, 
cocoa-nut shaped—was set somewhat stiffly on his broad, soldier-like shoul- 
ders. His feet were large; his hands were large, and excessively brown; and 
in his face there was not a handsome feature! Ordinary dark-gray eyes; a 
short, but by no means Grecian nose ; a huge reddish-blonde moustache, en- 
tirely covering his mouth, and the true Scottish height of cheek-bone. His 
chin, prominent and firmly cut, was the solitary point that could be called 
good in all that rugged exterior; for the effect of a row of white, even teeth 
was marred by one of the front ones being broken short in two, a defect that 
it had never entered into Major Seton’s brain to have remedied by art. His 
complexion, which had been fair as a boy, was tanned by exposure of all 
kinds, by Indian sun last of all, to a brown several shades darker than his 
hair; and its darkness was rendered still more conspicuous by a white jagged 
cicatrice, the mark of a sabre-cut he had received in his youth, which cleft 
just above the left eyebrow, and showed again, deep and irregularly traced, 
upon the bronzed cheek beneath. This ancient wound, perhaps, joined to the 
weather-beaten skin and the broken front tooth, gave Major Seton that inde- 
scribable look which can be justly conveyed by no other word than battered. 
Jeanneton, when she let him in, summed him up briefly in her mind asa 
“ yieux moustache.” To Archie, in five minutes, he was “poor old Ralph.” 
Not perhaps quite so advanced in years as her father or Bettina, but old, 
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very old; thoroughly out of the worlé of Gerald and herself; an antediluvian 
creature with big hands and feet, a weatherbeaten face, and a huge, rough 
moustache that grated when he kissed you | 

And yet this vieux moustache, this antediluvian creature, was a man 
younger in heart and spirit than Gerald Durant, and under thirty yet in 
actual age. Major Seton had lived much—though not in the sense which 
makes a guardsman old at five-and-twenty! Poverty, self-denial, the sacri- 
fice of every small and paltry pleasure to one great principle, had been ne- 
cessities early thrust upon him in his boyhood; and what he had accepted 
perforce then, had simply become an ingrained part of his nature now. Scotch, 
as their name implies, by descent, the Setons for two generations had been 
settled on a small estate in Staffordshire, which had entered the family by 
the marriage of Ralph’s grandfather with an English heiress—or a lady whose 
fortune, compared with that of the Setons, entitled her to be so called. The 
only son of this marriage, James Seton, lived long enough to spend every 
shilling he could touch of his inheritance ; to involve his estate in debt; to 
marry a girl without a farthing, and leave an orphan heir to his debts in the 
person of Ralph. 

The boy was sixteen years of age, and at Eton still, when his father died. 
He had always been brought up, by tutors and servants, to look upon him- 
self as possessing considerably better prospects than most boys. There was 
money forthcoming, he knew, whenever he liked to ask for it. There were gen- 
erally a couple of hunters ready for his use, and all kinds of conviviality and 
dissipation going on at home during the vacation. His father had avowedly 
sent him to Eton to play cricket, and keep up the habits and opinions of an 
English gentleman—and this the boy had done. His ideas of duty and of 
life in general were, to play cricket twenty-seven hours a week and read a 
little, but very little, for the classics at school; and to ride, shoot, play 
billiards, dine and drink with his elders, during the holidays. And so, while 
Gerald Durant was receiving all good and motherly advice from Lady Durant 
in the pious shelter of the Court, Ralph Seton at Ludbrooke Hall, five miles 
away from them, was with his ruined father and his father’s associates, lead- 
ing a life during each vacation that already made the boy talked of as a baby- 
prodigal, a hopeful chip of the old block, throughout the country. 

But at sixteen, the age when Gerald’s emancipation from virtue was here- 
after to begin, came young Seton’s emancipation from vice—such skin-deep, 
schoolboy vice, of drinking and betting and billiard playing as it was! His 
father died: and on the day of the funeral, the trustees told the boy the exact 
amount of debts to which he was heir. So many thousands of pounds from 
which the estate must legally clear itself; so many other thousands which, 
being personal debts, or debts of honor, a son might lawfully disclaim on 
coming of age. 

Ralph had loved his father with the kind of passionate affection which 
open-handed, jovial, devil-may-care men like James Seton not unfrequently 
inspire in the children they are ruining; and not one bitter thought rose in 
his heart as the prospect of his own beggared life was laid before him. “My 
father never denied me anything—my father never said a harsh word to me 
in my life.” . These were the only words he could stammer out; these were 
the recollections which made the tears run, like a girl’s, down his face, when 
relations and lawyer spoke to him, with solemn looks and big words, of his 
father’s extravagance, and the awful warnings that all these squandered 
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thousands ought to prove to him. And the relations and lawyer exchanged 
opinions during their journey back to London after the funeral, as to whether 
the boy was a milksop or stupid, or only reckless like poor James. 

He was not a milksop or stupid, neither was he at sixteen a hero ora 
philosopher. In intellect Ralph was then, as now, a very ordinary fellow in- 
deed ; but something better than intellect—a large, loving heart, and strength 
of will, derived possibly from remote Scottish ancestors, not certainly from the 
training of his early years—made him take up and hold to a noble purpose in 
life. Nota shilling of his dead father’s debts but should eventually be paid: 
not a stain should rest upon his dead father’s name if the work of his own 
right arm, the sacrifice of his whole life if need be, could cleanse it away. If 
Ludbrooke were let at once the estate would clear itself in five years, 
the trustees had told him. In another five or six years, he calculated 
for himself, the debts of “honor” of James Seton might also be paid. What 
was to become of the heir of Ludbrooke during this time—for the foregoing 
little exercise in arithmetic included no payments whatever save those to 
creditors? The poor boy on the evening of the funeral went round to the 
stables, the least desolate place it seemed to him, and standing there alone, 
looking wistfully at his favorite horse, a hunter James Seton had given two 
hundred guineas for some months before, asked himself this question: What 
was to become, during the next ten or twelve years, of the heir of Ludbrooke? 

Most men in whom lies the germ of solid success can early test their own 
capacities pretty accurately. Standing alone with tear-stained cheek on this 
miserable day, when he stepped abruptly from childhood to man’s estate, 
Ralph Seton examined, one by one, his abilities, such as they were, and de- 
cided that as far as books and study went he could do—nothing. He did not 
for a moment doubt his own strength in aught save books. An Eton boy 
of sixteen knows tolerably well the sort of place he has held, and is likely to 
hold, among his peers. Young Seton was bold of spirit, strong in body; and 
possessed no small portion of that robust common sense and tact combined 
for which the Scotch word “ canny” has not an English equivalent. In the 
world of boys he had held his ground, and he had no doubt of holding it in 
the world of men. Only, in what capacity? On this forlorn evening he 
thought over every employment by which money, traditionally, can be made 
—the bar, or East India service, or literature, for none of which he had capa- 
city ; commerce, for which he had neither capacity nor capital—then decided 
that, as he could choose no profession by which to make money, he must 
accept one by which at least he could avoid spending it. 

“T have brains enough to wear a red coat and be shot at,” he thought at 
last ; “and, if I am not killed at once, I can exchange to India, and live upon 
my pay there.” Upon which such visions of brave deeds and glory, elephant- 
hunting and pig-sticking, rose before the lad’s imagination, as made him after 
a while go back to the house with a somewhat brightened face. And that 
night he wrote a letter to his guardian and next of kin setting forth his de- 
termination, and begging that the family interest might be used to get him a 
commission in some regiment on, or bound for, active service without delay. 

Now the words “active service,” or “ wearing a red coat to be shot at,” 
bore a very different significance at a time when the battle of the Alma had 
been newly fought to what they bear now; and Ralph’s guardian, a good, 
practical man of business, at once decided to grant the boy his wish. The 
army was about the best provision that could be made for poor James Seton's 
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son ; and without unnecessary delay the family interest set itself to work, to 
get young Ralph his commission. Not very much interest at that time was 
wanted ; no need of studying for examination ; no difficulties raised even as 
to age. On the evening of his father’s funeral, Ralph first thought of the red 
coat—six weeks later he wore one, and was on his way to the Crimea; Lud- 
brooke was let to a pottery-manufacturer, and the furniture, hunters, pictures, 
all the holy things of Ralph’s childhood, were in the hands of the Jews. 

He went through all the Crimean campaign, and, to the comfort of his 
relatives, was not killed; only at Inkerman he got that sabre-cut that marked 
aim for life from a Cossack cuirassier, and his share of ague, rheumatism and 
fever, in the trenches. He had no opportunity of performing extraordinary 
deeds of valor, nor was the circumstance of Ensign Seton’s face being cut 
open to the bone mentioned in any of the dispatches sent home to a grateful 
nation save as a “scratch.” By virtue of other men’s deaths he got tolerably 
rapid promotion ; his good constitution carried him through his ague and 
fever ; his wound would certainly disfigure him frightfully for years to come, 
the surgeons said, but it healed as it ought. . And at the end of the war he 
was in possession of his medals, a captain’s pay, and the knowledge, so well 
did fate obey his wishes, that his regiment was spoken of by those high in 
authority as “safe for India.” At the attack of the Redan—the inglorious 
ninety minutes, during which as many heroes fell as at Inkerman—Ralph 
Seton, and every other officer on the field, had behaved to the full as bravely, 
poor fellows, as though it had been another charge of the Six Hundred. But 
the men of his regiment had wavered, or were thought to have wavered ; 
they were young boys, raw recruits, arrived from England a week Lefore, and 
had many of them never fired a rifle in their lives; at all events a court of 
inquiry was held in consequence of their alleged misconduct, and although no 
official stigma was actually affixed to its name, it was perfectly well known 
in the army that the —th, or such of the —th as should remain, would, after 
the peace, be “ safe for India.” 

To India they went, and had continued there ever since; the regimenta 
plate and the colors, that is to say; the colonel, Major Seton, the quarter- 
master, and a few of the men—the mutiny, and two or three of the un- 
healthiest stations in Bengal, not having left much more of what originally 
sailed from England under the name of the —th. During these years Ralph 
Seton had returned once, for health’s sake, to Europe, during which time he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Lovell in Italy. With the exception of those 
solitary eighteen months, his life from the day he joined until now, more than 
thirteen years, had been, plainly and literally, a life spent on duty. He liked 
his profession as most men alter five-and-twenty do like the army ; tolerated 
it as an evil, one degree better than the poverty and idleness combined which 
would have awaited him had he left it. Until every farthing of his father’s 
debts were clear, he had sworn to himself not to touch a shilling of his 
income, and to this oath he kept—living on his pay from first to last, and 
holding, with stubborn fidelity, by his old regiment into whatever station it 
was ordered, and when all his brother officers in turn went home invalided, or 
exchanged, or sold. For amusement he shot tigers and stuck pigs, yearly 
feeling rather less excitement, perhaps, in the pursuit of these animals ; and 
for society, confined himself exclusively to men, among whom, from the 
tough colonel down to the rawest griff in the regiment, “old Seton” was 


popular. 
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To women—to the ladies, that is to say, of Indian stations—Major Seton 
was an enigma. In spite of his scarred and sunburnt face, he might, had he 
chosen, have been a favorite with them, for he possessed that nameless charm 
of thorough, simple manliness, which even the most frivolous women in their 
hearts find more irresistible than all Adonis forms and Grecian profiles. But 
he did not choose it. If, accidentally, he was thrown with the wives or sisters 
of his brother officers, he was deferential, almost tenderly courteous, in his 
manner toward them, but there it ended. When he met them at the band or 
at their drives next day, he returned their smiles with his usual grave salute— 
horrible old moustache as he was—and neither saw, nor attempted to see, 
more of them until some new accident forced him into their society. 

Was he afraid of them, or of himself, or was he only a commonplace woman- 
hater? How should they tell? What should these gay Indian ladies know 
of the purpose of that lonely life, of the fair, unsullied ideal, which, after long 
years of a soldier's life, Major Seton yet held to in his heart of women and of 
love? Round the bungalows of other men hung pictures of fair faces by the 
acore—operatic celebrities, women of the east and of the west, beauties of all 
nations and all climates; round Major Seton’s hung a series of Landseer’s 
proofs, a dozen or so of men’s photographs, and, of late years, one oil-painting 
of a girl—a girl of about eleven, with blue eyes and a mignonne dark face, 
standing bareheaded under an Italian sky, and with a panorama of the bay 
of Genoa outstretched at her feet. Before his visit to Europe there had, it 
was remembered, been two or three women’s portraits on his wall; but upon 
his return to India he cleared these scrupulously away before hanging up his 
new possession. “I just prefer seeing the child alone,” he remarked, quietly, 
when one of his friends attempted to joke with him on the dethronement of 
old favorites ; and after this no one asked him any further questions on the 
subject. There were few men who chose to question Major Seton on any 
subject respecting which he had once shown a disposition to be reticent. 

“And you find her a great deal changed, Ralph?” said Mr. Lovell, while 
Ralph still continued to stroke down his moustache, and look silently at 
Archie. ‘“ You would not have recognized the little Italian girl you used to 
play with in this tall, stately, full-grown young person ?” 

“T should have recognized her anywhere,” answered Ralph, “ or at least I 
believe I should,” he added, promptly. ‘“ Knowing that you lived at Morte- 
ville, and suspecting this to be your house, I certainly remembered Archie’s 
face the first moment that I had a glimpse of it at the window.” 

“ And if any other young woman with red hair and a brown face had been 
looking out you would have recognized her just the same,” cried Archie, 
carelessly. “One finds what one expects to find! Now that I am tuld you 
are Major Seton, [ remember Major Seton. If I had met you anywhere 
else——” she hesitated, and her eyes sank under his, 

“Tf you had met Major Seton anywhere else,” put in Bettina, opportunely, 
“ T should have been with you, of course, Archie, and should have helped you 
to recollect your papa’s friend.” The poor little woman was quite brist ing 
with her new sense of wanting everybody belonging to her to be decorous, 
“ Archie needs the society of a few young girls of her own age, Major Seton,” 
she added, apologetically. “Travelling about in the wild way we have done, 
I have thought it best never to let her mix with any other young people, but 
living settled in an English county, of course it will be very different.” 

And then Bettina—Mr. Lovell having gone away to store his cabinets safe 
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out of reach of Jeanneton’s hands—put Major Seton through a long course 
of questions as to the social capabilities of Hatton. Plenty of rich manu- 
facturing people? ah, yes, very well in their way, but not what she had been 
accustomed to in her youth, and the neighboring clergy, of course, and Major 
Seton himself. But what immediate neighbors ?—nice people ?—people they 
would be likely to get on with? and with any girl of Archie’s age in the 
family ? 

“ Well,” said Major Seton, “the people to whom you will be nearest are the 
Durants. Durant’s Court is about two miles from the rectory, and Lucia is, 
I should think, about the same age as Archie.” 

“ Durant—Durant !” chirped Bettina. “ Dear me, how familiar it sounds! 
Archie, where can I have heard the name of Durant lately ?” 

But Archie had bent her head over a French railway-guide that lay upon 
the table, and was intently studying the advertisement of a company for re- 
claiming waste lands near Bordeaux. “ I—I beg your pardon, Bettina! What 
did you say? Davenant? Douro? oh, Durant—why, Durant was the name 
of that young Englishman I danced with at the ball the other night—don’t 
vou remember ?” 

“Of course it was. A nice little man, Major Seton, with yellow whiskers 
and a neat figure. Could it have been one of the Staffordshire family, should 
you think?” 

A nice little man, with yellow whiskers and a neat figure! At any other 
time Archie would have fired up indignantly at such a hideous caricature of 
Gerald’s handsome person, but she remained mute and still now, reading on 
without noting a word—though months afterward she could remember it 
accurately—of that prospectus for reclaiming the waste lands near Bordeaux, 
while she waited breathlessly for Major Seton’s reply. 

“ A small man with yellow whiskers—that sounds like Gerald. You don’t 
know his Christian name, I suppose?” But he addressed the question point- 
edly to Bettina, not Archie. 

Mrs. Lovell answered, no; she had, indeed, not been introduced herself to 
Mr. Durant; could Archie remember if the name of the little man she danced 
with was Gerald ? 

“ It was,” answered Miss Lovell, laconically. ‘I know it, because he wrote 
his name down on my card, Gerald Sidney Durant.” After which she went 
on diligently with her study of the waste lands. Liability of shareholders to 
be limited in accordance with the international treaty of 1862; capital already 
subscribed, 300,000 francs; and then on through a list of directors, bankers, 
brokers, auditors, and secretaries, down to the solicitors and temporary offices 
of the company. 

“Well. Gerald Sidney Durant will before very long be one of your closest 
neighbors,” went on Major Seton, in his quiet voice. “He is engaged to be 
married to his cousin Lucia, the heiress of Durant’s Court.” 

Archie Lovell’s heart turned to ice; Bettina, always fired into intense 
excitement by the barest mention of a marriage, began immediately to ply 
Major Seton with questions. When would it take place? Where would the 
young people live? Howmuch a year would they have to start with? Had 
he not interrupted her, she would before long have gct, no doubt, to the 
materials of the bride’s dress, and what Archie would wear if she should be 
invited to be bridesmaid. 

_ “Tt has been a very long engagement, indeed, Mrs. Lovell ;” and something 
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in the distinct tone of his voice, in the scrupulous way in which he continued 
to address himself to Bettina, made Archie feel that every word he uttered 
was designedly, and of malice aforethought, addressed to herself. “ An 
engagement commencing when Miss Durant was about two years of age and 
Gerald nine. There have been rumors of late, I hear, of a misunderstanding 
between them,” he added; “but the idea of the engagement being really 
broken off is ridiculous. Sir John and Lady Durant are just as much in love 
with Gerald as Lucia is——” 

“And Gerald himself?” cried Archie, as Major Seton hesitated, forgetting 
the waste lands and the part she was acting and everything else in her in- 
tense eagerness to hear what Gerald felt. 

“Gerald himself must marry Lucia Durant,” replied Major Seton, looking 
round, for the first time, at the girl’s flushing face. ‘“ He has no choice at all 
in the matter.” 

“Oh, I thought a man always had some choice as to the woman he 
marries.”’ 

“Not when he is tied hand and foot, like poor Gerald. The lad is over 
head and ears in debt; his cousin Lucia on her marriage will have a clear 
fifteen hundred a year, and eventually every shilling her father has to leave. 
I should say, with what his wife brought him,” added the major, in his accu- 
rate Scotch way, “ very close upon fifty thousand pounds.” 

Fifty thousand pounds! Archie felt the same sort of profound crushing 
conviction as to her own worthlessness as she had done when Gerald first showed 
her the photograph of Lucia’s faultless features. Fifty thousand pounds! 
and she, a pauper, had dared to think it possible that he liked her ! 

“ T see,” she murmured, half to herself, and dropping her face down over 
the book again ; “ I suppose there is no choice left when a man once decides 
to sell himself for money.” 

“Sell, my dear Archie!” cried Bettina. “Do leave off those silly, indeed 
indelicate expressions, This Mr. Gerald Durant is a very lucky man indeed, 
and it will be a great privilege to you having a nice young married woman 
living so near us. The young people will continue to live at the Court, I sup- 
pose, Major Seton?” And straightway visions of wedding-parties, dinner- 
parties, morning-calls, and the dresses that she, the rector’s wife, would wear 
on all these occasions, presented themselves with delicious breadth and fulness 
of detail before Bettina’s mind. 

“ When you condemn a man for marrying for money, you should remember 
what the man is,” remarked Ralph, who had already fallen into the habit 
common to all human creatures who knew her, of answering about one in 
fifteen of Bettina’s questions. “If ycu knew Gerald as I do, Archie, you 
would feel it impossible to apply any harsh terms to him, whatever he does.” 

“Should I?” 
>“ Yes, I am quite sure you would. My own practical experience of 
Gerald's character has been confined to the years when we were boys together 
—or rather when I was an old boy, he a child; for there are a good many 
years between us—and to the few weeks I spent with him when I was home 
on leave seven years ago; but yet I believe I know him as well as if I had 
never lost sight of him in all the intervening time. What Gerald was at 
twelve I found him as a guardsman of nineteen, and shall find him again now 
at twenty-six. Characters like his develop, of course, but they don’t 
change.” 
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Just at this juncture Bettina—even in her new dreams of greatness not 
unmindful of the present honor of the house—remembered that there was 
only the remains of the cold fillet and a salad for supper, and jumping up, 
with a string of apologies to Major Seton, prepared to leave the room. 

“ T shan’t be away from you five minutes, Major Seton, but Frederick will 
be impatient unless I help him with his cabinets.” Mr. Lovell would not 
have let her touch one of them for the universe. “ Archie, my love, amuse 
Major Seton by showing him your photographs while I am gone.” And then 
she rushed off to the kitchen to send Jeanneton to the Couronne d’Argent 
(the back way, on account of Mrs. Maloney) for a roti and sweets; and 
Archie and Major Seton were left alone. 

For the first time in her life Miss Lovell experienced the sensation of shy- 
ness. Her hands trembled; the color rose and fell in her face. When Bet- 
tina left the room it was as much as she could do not to get up and follow 
her. But Major Seton saw, or pretended that he saw, no symptom of her em- 
barrassment. 

“ You have heard of your father’s new prospects, of course, Archie?” he 
remarked, but without having the air of seeking to change their conversation. 
“T need scarcely ask you if you are glad at his good fortune. I suppose 
England is a sort of El Dorado to your mind at present ?” 

Then Archie raised her eyes, and looked at Ralph Seton full. He was 
scrutinizing her face, she felt, line by line, and she fancied there was an anx- 
ious, half-pained look upon his own, as though he would fain have bid her 
speak the truth, and trust in him, and take him to be her friend. Should she 
do so? Her heart said yes; and she stammered out his name—“ Ralph !” 

He was at her side in a moment; stooping over her Jow, and holding both 
her little cold hands in one of his own large ones. Archie’s heart beat horri- 
bly thick—thicker far than when she stood alone on London Bridge by night 
with Gerald Durant. Gerald was young and handsome, and boyish ; so much 
nearer her own size in every way than this great soldier, with his staid man- 
ner and his enormous height, and his rough, old, scarred, and weatherbeaten 
face—more scarred and weatherbeaten than she had known, now that she 
saw it close! A mortal terror overcame her that he might be going to kiss 
her again, and she jumped up nervously, and snatched her hands away from 
him. 

“T—I think I must go after Bettina, Major Seton, that is,” stammering 
and looking more and more frightened, “I mean papa may want me.” 

“ Directly; when you have answered my question. Are you glad of this 
prospect of seeing England for the first time ?” 

“ Why do you ask me?” she cried, the first instinctive impulse toward con- 
fession growing weaker every moment. “Of course I am glad. Of course it 
will be better to live respectably in a parsonage than to knock about the world 
as we have done.” And she drew herself up to her full height, and tossing 
her hair back over her shoulders, looked steadily, almost defiantly, into Major 
Seton’s face. 

“ And it really is the first time that you will see England!” he repeated, 
slowly and distinctly. “I understood your father right. You have never 
been in England since you were born ?” 

“Never!” cried Archie, with a sort of gasp. “Or, at least, papa and 
Bettina say so, and of course they ought to know.” 

After which she felt better; her dread of Ralph, her shyness, her hesitation 
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gone. She was in a new world; and yet it seemed to her as though she had 
been accustomed to it all her life; as though falsehoods were very easy to tell 
when the time came; nay, more, as though, after the first cold shock was 
over, there was a kind of pleasant pungency or zest in telling them ! 

Major Seton walked away to the window, plunged his hands into his coat- 
pockets, and put his lips into the set, compressed position which for him meant 
whistling. “He knows nothing,” thought Archie, as she sat watching him. 
“ He is not sure, or he would have asked me more questions, and I was right 
to put him off. Am I to go about telling wild stories of myself to everybody, 
now that poor papa is a rector?” 

Ani forgetting that she wanted to follow Bettina, she sat down and re- 
turned to the study of the waste lands, while Ralph Seton stood for five min- 
utes or more in the same attitude, his lips going through the same pantomime 
of whistling as he gazed out steadily into the street. 

He suffered—strong man as he was—an intense, a fearful loss during these 
five minutes: he lost the one pure belief of the last six years of his life. 
The women he had taken down from his walls when he first hung Archie 
there, might be put back again he felt; the picture of the fresh, unsullied 
child, for whose sake he had dethroned them, was the picture of something 
that had no existence now. Archie Lovell was a woman, just as well worth 
lovingand marrying as other women perhaps, but his ideal of truth and in- 
nocence and unstained loyalty no longer. 

He came back, and looked at her very long and kindly. ‘“ Miss Lovell,” 
he said at last, for the first time not calling her Archie, “you are a grown-up 
young lady as your father reminded me now, and I—well, there is more dif- 
ference between us by far than there was in Genoa, when you were a little 
child and I was your playfellow—your tame bear rather, as you used to cal] 
me. I can’t expect you will give me your confidence now as you used, but” 
—his voice shook slightly—‘“ I hope we shall be very good neighbors indeed 
when you come to England, and that if ever you should by possibility need 
me you will look upon me as your friend.” 

But though he was quite close to where she sat, he made no attempt to ap- 
proach any nearer to her now; and with a quick contraction of the heart, 
the girl felt that she need not be afraid of the pressure of the huge hands, of 
the contact of the rough moustache again. Half child, half woman as she 
was, Archie Lovell’s real liking for Major Seton dated from that moment. 
For in that moment she acknowledged him to be, not her slave, not her 
equal, but her master ! 

“Tf you don’t like to tell the truth, don’t tell it. I shall not betray you, 
and I will play with you just as usual. Only—don’t kiss me. I will never 
let you kiss me until you are brave enough to take the blame off Tino.” 
She recalled again that threat of years ago ; recalled the night she had cried 
so bitterly because he had held so staunchly to his word; and how at length 
he had kissed her again ; kissed and loved, and trusted her more than ever! 
What would he think if he knew the truth now? Would he ever take her 
back to his regard if he discovered the falsehood she had this moment told 
him ? 

As she bent her face low down over her book, Major Seton stood and 
watched her still. He watched the outline of the graceful head ; the bend of 
the girlish throat, the delicately-modelled arm that lay upon the table, the 
dark lashes resting on the soft, flushed cheek—every outward charm devel- 
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oped into sweet perfection of this child he had made an idol of! And as he 
stood, he put her resolutely away out of his heart. The thought of coming 
back and finding her thus; the child’s face changed into a woman’s—but the 
child’s loyal heart matured into a woman’s integrity—the hope of one day 
winning her for his wife, had been, during more than six years, the poetry, 
the brightness of Ralph Seton’s lonely life. And now with the material part 
of his destiny accomplished, his father’s debts paid, Ludbrooke his own again, 
and Archie before him—fairer than he had seen her in his dreams—he stood, 
even in the first hourof their meeting, and put her resolutely away out of 
his heart. 

He was no enthusiast, with romantic visions of women being angels ; he 
was a very plain and cautious man, fresh enough, certainly, to desire to pos- 
sess a beautiful face by his own fireside, but who had seen sufficient of the 
world, and of the worst part of the world, to know when prudence bade him 
subordinate inclination to reason. For common conventionalities, for what 
are termed the opinions of society, he cared nothing. If Archie had boldly 
confessed that she had gone to London with Gerald, nay, had she confessed 
that she went of set purpose, not by accident, he might have liked her rather 
the better for the pluck such an escapade showed—experience having told him 
that, in extreme youth the best women are sometimes those who incur the 
maddest risks. But a girl who, at seventeen, could raise her blue eyes inno- 
cently, and toss her curls back like a child, and, looking full into a man’s face, 
tell a deliberate falsehood, as she had done a minute ago, was no wife for him. 
He loved her; would love her with passion if he married her; would put his 
life, and what was dearer than his life, into her hands, and then—some day 
wake to find that the blue eyes were traitors, the red lips forsworn! He had 
seen not a few such endings to men’s happiness in India, and was too great a 
coward (this was his own thought) to run the risk himself. A girl who could 
deceive without a blush at seventeen, might make a good wife still for some 
young fellow who should so command her heart as to put all temptation to 
deceit out of her way. An old soldier like him must marry a truer or a 
plainer woman if he married at all—but never this one! 

And so, with tender pity for the little girl, with chivalrous resolve to be her 
friend all the more because from henceforth he would never be her lover, 
Major Seton put Archie away out his heart as he stood and looked at her. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CAPTAIN WATERS’ SENSE OF DUTY. 


Majsor Seton returned to England again that evening. He had not been 
able, he said, to deny himself the pleasure of bearing good news to his old 
friends, but it was impossible for him to do more than pay them a flying visit 
now. His papers must be sent in to the Horse Guards at once; he hada 
visit to pay in Scotland; hosts of lawyers’ business to get through in Lon- 
don. And when Archie and Mr. Lovell went down to the pier to see him off 
by the last steamer, they never knew that among the luggage from the Cou- 
ronne d’Argent was a portmanteau bearing the name of Major Seton, —th 
Regiment; never knew that, in spite of hie business, he had made prepara- 
tions for staying with them a week, and had remained five hours. 
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Before leaving home Miss Lovell stole out into the courtyard of the house, 
and gathered a branch of myrtle in full flower that grew against its southern 
wall. She wore it in her belt till the minute came for saying good-by; then 
took it out and began to trifle with its leaves irresolutely. If Major Seton 
would only ask her for it, she thought! If she could only see her flower in 
his button-hole when he went away, she should feel as if there was a sort of 
friendly compact between them still. She remembered the jealous care with 
which she used to pin a flower into his coat every morning at Genoa, and 
how, withered or not withered, he always left it there through the remainder 
of the day. But Major Seton held his hand out and said, “ Good-by, Miss 
Lovell,” very much in the same tone as he said good-by to her father; then 
went quietly away down the steps to the boat that was waiting to take 
him to the steamer. A choking feeling came in Archie’s throat as she 
leant across the bulwark of the pier and watched him. How different 
Gerald’s handsome, animated face had looked when he bade her good-by— 
horrible grim old soldier that Major Seton was! And partly through temper, 
partly by accident, partly on purpose—who shall divine the motives of a girl 
of seventeen ?—she flung away her myrtle-branch, and it fell into the boat, 
almost between Major Seton’s hands. 

“ Well aimed, child,” said her father, putting his arm round her shoulder. 
“You and Ralph are just as fierce lovers as ever, I see, Archie.” 

“Lovers!” cried Archie, with a quick toss of the head. “ You forget, I 
think, papa, that I’m not eleven years old now. Pcor old Ralph, a lover for 
me, indeed!” But she watched very narrowly to see what poor old Ralph 
would do, and she kissed her hand to him with one of her brightest smiles, as 
soon as she saw with what tender care he picked her myrtle up; and how 
religiously he stored it away within the breast of his gray great-coat. 

And this was the picture of her that Ralph took away with him; her face 
flushing in the setting sun; her blue eyes smiling; her lips parted as she 
kissed her little hand to him: her father’s arm around her shoulder. Major 
Seton betook himself to one of the paddle-boxes, from whence he watched the 
two figures on the pier, and afterward Morteville, till all were out of sight. 
Then he got out his pocket-book, and, turning still indhe direction of France, 
looked long and closely at a photograph that Mr. Lovell had given him be- 
fore he left ; a photograph of a girl, with long, fair hair unbound, dressed in a 
loose blouse, with a palette and brushes in her hand; and finally, he took 
from his breast the piece of myrtle that Archie had thrown to him, and 
held it (no one fortunately being near to witness the utterly ridiculous action) 
to his lips. 

These were the first steps by which the old moustache carried out his re- 
solve of putting Miss Lovell away out of his heart ! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lovell and his daughter strolled slowly homeward in the 
pleasant, evening sunlight. The last twenty-four hours seemed to have 
alienated Archie strangely from all her former happy, childish life; and she 
clung now with a welcome sense of peace to the dear arm which had been 
her stay always; looked up with a remorseful yearning of love to the dear 
face which she knew no folly, no guilt of hers, could ever cause to look upon 
her coldly. What was Gerald Durant, what was Major Seton, compared to 
him? A pang smote her heart as she felt how quickly she had been able to 
forget him for these strangers; the consciousness that she had forgotten him 
made her manner to him tenderer, her smile more loving than usual, as they 
walked along. 
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“That cabinet you have bought is a beauty, papa. I shall hardly like it 
to ever go away again. You never picked up such a bonheur du jour be- 
fore.” 

“Archie,” answered Mr. Lovell, in the calm voice of a man announcing 
some excellence too patent to need enlarging upon, “ it is a Reisener, the design 
by Boucher, and executed in marqueterie with an art, a delicacy, that makes 
it a perfect cabinet picture in wood. If it is worth a sou it is worth four 
thousand francs. Perhaps now that I am a rich man,” added the poor fellow, 
looking as radiant as a child, “a rich country parson, Archie, with four hun- 
dred pounds a year, I may feel myself justified in keeping that cabinet for my 
own enjoyment.” 

“T wish you could, papa, and the clock, too—that beautiful Boule clock. 
Ah, if we had only more money! Money enough to pay off all our debts, 
and start in England clear.” 

“Oh, as to money, I have arranged that very easily,” said Mr. Lovell, 
lightly. “But don’t mistake about the clock, Archie. As a speculation, I 
did well to buy it; but I would not care to possess it asa gift. Boule, as 
you know, had two styles. In his first and glorious one, he worked in plain, 
honest brass and ebony. In his second—in his decadence, his shame !—he 
sacrificed art to the miserable fashion of the day, of which this tawdry toy I 
bought at Amiens is a specimen. Lowered himself and his splendid talent.to 
mother-of-pearl. Don’t forget this again, child; ’tis a most important dis- 
tinction.” 

“ And the money, papa? The money to pay off all our creditors and start 
us afresh in Englarid?” 

“Oh, yes, the money! A mere trifle—six or eight hundred pounds at 
most.” 

“ And how shall we raise it? Would the bishop advance your salary, do 
you think, if you were to explain everything to him?” Miss Lovell’s knowl- 
edge of church matters was sketchy in the extreme. 

“The bishop advance my salary!” said Mr. Lovell, laughing. “ No, you 
little goose. Some one much better than a bishop has advanced me what I 
want already.” 

Archie’s cheeks fired in a moment. She knew too well her father’s fatal 
habit of borrowing from whomsoever he came across to doubt the meaning of 
his words. This explained the long conversation which her father and Major 
Seton had had together in the studio; this explained the cause of his joyous 
light-heartedness as they walked down to see Ralph off by the steamer. 

“Oh, papa, I hope poor Major Seton has not—” 

“ Archie, my love,” interrupted Mr. Lovell quickly, “poor Major Seton is 
a man with a clear twelve or fifteen hundred a year, and—thanks to his own 
honorable exertions and economy—a very handsome balance at his banker's. 
I explained to him the exact position in which I stand, and how my new 
poem, or ‘Troy,’ or both, must be sacrificed to pay my debts, and he saw in- 
stantly, as a matter of business—a matter of busmess, my dear, that you 
can’t understand—how much wiser it would be to bide a fitting time instead 
of trying to force works of art or literature upon the market. In six weeks 
‘Troy’ will be finished. I shall exhibit it at the Royal Academy next Spring, 
and if it only brings me five or six hundred pounds (the half of its real 
value), it will go a great ways toward setting us straight.” 

“And meanwhile Major Seton has helped us? Tell me, papa, I would 
rather know.” 
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“Certainly, Archie, you shall know. I like you to hear everything that is 
in our good old friend’s favor. In the meanwhile, Seton advances me one 
thousand pounds, to be repaid him with the interest of fifty pounds this day 
year. We shgll thus be enabled to pay off every farthing of our foreign 
debts, to sacrifice neither ‘Troy’ nor my book, and to surround ourselves in 
our poor little parsonage with objects of art and grace instead of the mere 
bodily necessities, the bare walls and chairs and tables, with which most 
country parsons are, I fancy, content! Ralph is a shrewd fellow,” he added ; 
“no doubt of that. The Scotch blood shows in his aptness for business, if in 
nothing else. Five per cent. without risk is an investment one does not meet 
with every day. He told me so himself.” 

Archie was silent. To argue with her father on money matters was, she 
well knew, fruitless. He believed simply that he was acting with the nicest 
honor in paying his foreign debts out of another man’s money; believed 
implicitly that “Troy” would sell for five hundred guineas. Her quick im- 
agination pictured him already, dreaming and poetizing, and living beyond 
his means (that was inevitable) in the new rectory ; the house filled with pic- 
tures and cabinets. “Troy” unsold, and the interest even of that thousand 
pounds of Ralph’s never paid. ‘“ You know best, papa,” with a quiet litile 
reproach in her voice ; “ and when it is a question of selling your pictures or 
poems, I don’t like to speak a word. But I do wish we could have started in 
England without being under obligation to any. one.” 

“ You make me feel my want of success, Archie, when you say that,” was 
his answer. Whenever money affairs were talked of, Mr. Lovell had a trick 
of falling back plaintively upon his hard work and his evil luck, as though to 
turn aside his listener from the unwelcome subject. “I have not—God knows 
I have not—failed, as far as labor goes, one year since you were born. Only 
the reward has been tardy of coming! If I had had the luck of other men, 
writers and painters, inferior to me in ability, you would not have to reproach 
me now, child, with my want of independence.” 

A flush passed over his pale face, and in a moment Archie repented of what 
she had said, and fell to comforting him—the wise head of seventeen comfort- 
ing the baby of forty-five—as she had done all her life whenever the word 
“ failure” passed his lips., “They will not go on misunderstanding you for- 
ever, dear. When we live in England, you'll be able to know the Royal 
Academy people personally, and when they know you, they will be sure to 
like you, and to accept your pictures. I dare say it’s a great deal more favor 
than merit, if we really knew, that gets pictures and poems accepted in Lon- 
don; and your new poem must be liked, I am sure of it. There is only a 
quarter of a canto to finish still, is there, papa?” 

And having now started her father upon the subject, which to him em- 
braced all other interests of life, Archie felt, with intense relief, that this at 
least would be no time for her own confession. She had meant faithfully to 
tell him everything during their walk home. Every word she had spoken 
had been, in reality, a prelude to the confession she was seeking to make. 
Yet now that chance seemed to have turned the opportunity for confession 
aside, she was thankful exceedingly for the reprieve. Let him be at peace to- 
day at all events, poor fellow! Let him be happy in the discussion of his 
new and brightened prospegts, and to-morrow, when she had had a night to 
think over it all, and frame her story into the words that should pain him 
least, she would tell him and Bettina together what she had done. 
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Just as they reached their house in the Rue d’Artois, they were met by 
Captain Waters, dressed in the height of French watering-place fashion, and 
smoking his twelfth or final cigarette before dinner. As Archie and her fath- 
er approached, he put himself so resolutely, hat in hand, in their path, that 
Mr. Lovell, who ordinarily shunned all the English world of Morteville, felt 
himself constrained to stop. 

“ A fine evening, Miss Wilson. You have been taking your usual stroll on 
the sands, I suppose?” 

“No, Captain Waters; we have been on the pier seeing a friend of ours 
away by the steamer.” 

It was new for the Lovell family to possess a friend in Morteville, and 
Archie fe!t a little proud of announcing the fact. 

“ Your friend will have a fine passage, then. It was very calm at sea last 
night, was it not?” 

“ T—I believe so,” she answered, her face flushing scarlet at the suddenness 
of the question. “ But I was told you went over to the Calais fétes yester- 
day, Captain Waters. You ought to know.” 

“ My wife and myself spent yesterday in Amiens,” remarked Mr. Lovell, 
innocently. “ We were at the sale of the Chateau Floriac, and only returned 
this morning. It was one of the most extraordinary sales of old and valua- 
ble wood-carvings that I remember to have seen in France, Captain Waters. 
I purchased myself a bonheur du jour that is known, historically, to have 
been carved for Madame de Pompadour, and a clock——but I don’t know 
whether you are a connoisseur in the artifice of that particular period, sir?” 

“T believe I am a connoisseur in the artifices of all periods and all na- 
tions,” answered Waters, with an imperceptible smile, and a glance at Archie, 
whose mingled finesse and insolence it would be hard to describe. ‘“ But my 
knowledge,” he added, addressing himself deferentially to Mr. Lovell, “ or 
what passes to myself for knowledge in such matters, would be contemptible 
compared to yours. I have long heard that in all matters of antiquarian art 
your judgment is simply unrivalled.” 

“ Weli—yes—I believe it is the one subject I know something about,” re- 
plied Mr. Lovell, for whose easily-pleased vanity no flattery was too palpable. 
“In such rare intervals of leisure as I have been able to snatch from my own 
work, I have dabbled for years in bric-bracquerie all over Europe, and with 
tolerable success.” 

“And by this time must have quite a collection of art treasures?” said 
Waters, who seemed determined to prolong the conversation. “ You have 
not got them with you here in Morteville, of course?” 

“No, no,” answered Mr. Lovell. “My poor art treasures, as you are 
pleased to call them, are in Paris, and will remain there till I take them with 
me to England—I hope, in two or three weeks from the present time.” 

Captain Waters was politely interested at once in Mr. Wilson’s departure; 
had no idea that Morteville was so soon to lose them ; and poor Mr. Lovell, 
in his simplieity, began forthwith to expatiate on his plans, while Archie, her 
heart swelling with indignant disgust, stood silently by and listened. She 
knew her father’s peculiarity on this point of old. Shy to the most painful 
degree, shy to such an extent that he would walk any number of miles soon- 
er than have to stop and speak to an acquaintance in the street, Mr. Lovell, 
in the hands of a man like Waters, could, with one or two well-timed compli- 
ments, be drawn into the foolish confidence of a child. 
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“ We have been living very quietly indeed here in Morteville, Captain Wa- 
ters,” he said at last, “which must explain the want of hospitality I have 
shown to my friends, yourself among others”—he had spoken to Waters 
about twice in his life before—“ friends whom, under different circumstances, 
it would have given me real pleasure to entertain; but if you ever come to 
our part of the country, I should be happy, very happy indeed, to see you.” 
He was meditating a sidelong escape to the house as he said this, and thought 
that a hazy offer of distant hospitality might be the easiest way of vovering 
his retreat. 

Captain Waters raised his hat in his courteous, foreign fashion, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure it would give him to renew Mr. Wilson’s acquaintance, 
“In—in Leicestershire, I think you said?” he added, carelessly. “A county 
I know remarkably well, and often visit.” 

“ No, in Staffordshire—Hatton, in Staffordshire,” said Mr. Lovell; “ stay, 
I will give you the address.” And he took out a card, and wrote upon it in 
pencil his address, “The Honorable and Rev. Frederick Lovell, Hatton, Staf- 
fordshire ;” then shaking his friend’s hand with warmth, prompted by his in- 
tense nervous desire to get quit of him, ran away into the house. 

Captain Waters examined the card curiously fora minute. “The Honor- 
able and Rev. Frederick Lovell, Miss Wilson?” he remarked, raising his eyes 
to Archie’s face. “I must really ask you to decipher this mystery for me. 
Who is the Honorable and Reverend Frederick Lovell? and why has Mr. 
Wilson been kind enough to give me his address ?” 

“The Reverend Frederick Lovell is my father,” answered Archie, stiffly ; 
“T am sure I cannot tell why he gave you his address.” 

She moved, as though to follow her father into the house, but Captain Wa- 
ters had placed himself in such a position that she could not pass without ac- 
tually requesting him to move. “ And—my question may seem indiscreet,” 
he continued; “but why have we here in Morteville not known the honorable 
and reverend character of the gentleman who was living among us?” 

“ Because, living in such a place, and among such people, my father found 
it convenient to pass under an assumed name,” cried Archie, with a superb 
toss of her head. “Are you satisfied, Captain Waters ?” 

“ Oh, entirely,” answered Waters, with a half smile. “Living in such a 
place, and among such people, the Honorable Frederick Lovell has shown 
great wisdom, I think, in concealing his name. How long has your papa 
been rector of Hatton, Miss Wilson ?—Miss Lovell, I really beg your pardon 
for falling back into old bad habits.” 

“ There is no need to apologize—indeed, I hardly see why you should talk 
of old habits. Did we ever speak to each other in our lives before, Captain 
Waters? My father has been rector of Hatton about four days. The old 
rector died a week or so ago, and Lord Lovell, my grandfather, has given the 
living to papa. I must really ask you to let me pass, please.” 

She swept past him with the manner of a little queen, and turning slightly 
as soon as she found herself within the shelter of their own door, gave him a 
freezing inclination of her head, as much as to say: “Go! I have dismissed 


» 


you $ 
Captain Waters admired Archie Lovell warmly at this minute. That she 


suspected his possession of her secret he was certain ; that’she dared to brave 
him, answer his impertinent questions with impertinent answers, and stand 
looking at him now with this air of regal dismissal, pleased him infinitely. 
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To have possessed the secret of any ordinary English school-girl of her age 
would have offered poor chance either of profit or amusement to himself. An 
ordinary school-girl, who would have blushed and cried, and supplicated to 
him to spare her, and then probably have gone straightway and betrayed her- 
self to her mamma! To possess the secret of a girl like this—a girl who, at 
her age, had a woman’s courage as well as a woman’s duplicity—might, well 
worked, be really a little mine of diversion and of profit to him. For a se- 
cret that escapade evidently was: Mr. Lovell’s innocent account of his jour- 
ney to Amiens had betrayed so much to him, and however foolhardy the girl 
had been when she was Miss Wilson, it was almost mathematically clear to 
Captair Waters’ perception that Miss Lovell, the daughter of the Honorable 
and Reverend rector of Hatton, would be sage ! 

It was the habit of this man’s life—a necessity forced upon him by his pro- 
fession, perhaps—to assign to every human creature with whom he was 
thrown the worst, the most selfish motives possible. ‘ My lot has been cast 
among bad specimens of humanity,” he would say, candidly, in speaking of 
his own cynicism. “For more years than I can count, the worst people in 
the worst continental towns have been my study, and when, by accident, I 
have to deal with the really good and virtuous, I mechanically apply the 
same low standard to them as to the rest. And it is really curious to re- 
mark,” he would add, putting up his eye-glass, and looking languidly in his 
listener’s face, “ curious, very, to remark how nicely the same measure seems 
to fit everybody after all!” 

“And you will leave Morteville soon, then, I fear, Miss Lovell, from what 
your papa said.” 

“Very soon, I hope, Captain Waters. I am heartily glad to get away from 
the place, and from everything connected with it.” 

“ Everything, Miss Lovell? Can you really say so? Will you have no 
one pleasant recollection of poor little Morteville? No walk, no ball, at 
which you have enjoyed yourself?” 

“No; there is not one circumstance, and certainly not one person here, 
that I want to remember.” But still she did not go away. Something in 
the expression of Waters’ face seemed to constrain her, in spite of her repug- 
nance for the man, to hear all that he had to say. 

“T understand. The past and all belong:ng to it, pleasant or the reverse, 
is to be buried. Miss Lovell ”—abruptly—“ is Hatton, in Staffordshire, any- 
where in the neighborhood of Durant’s Court, do you know?” 

Her heart beat so violently, that for a moment she could not trust herself 
to speak ; then, with a supreme effort of self-command, she answered, as in- 
differently as she could, yes. The rectory at Hatton was, she had heard, 
about two miles distant from Durant’s Court. 

“ Ah |! that will be charming for all parties,” said Waters, pleasantly. “ No 
wonder, Miss Lovell, that you are glad to leave Morteville. I should like 
very much myself to meet Gerald Durant again,” he added. “ He was an 
uncommonly pleasant fellow in his way, capital companion, and all that, but 
not quite the stamp of man, perhaps, one could make a friend of. Shifty, 
rather ; a new caprice every five minutes; no sooner winning a thing than he 
was sure to tire of it. You agree with me, Miss Lovell?” 

“I don't know, I’m sure,” cried Archie, desperately. ‘ What should I know 
of Mr. Durant? Why do you ask me?” 

Waters advanced a step within the open doorway, and vut his head quite 
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close to Archie’s. “ Miss Lovell,” he whispered, “I am sorry that you treat 
me with so little confidence. You are wrong, I think ; for I wish—upon my 
soul I wish—to stand your friend; and can do so. Do you believe me?” 

A look of frightened disgust was all her answer; but Captain Waters did 
not appear in the slightest degree discountenanced. “ This is not the time to 
tell you what I mean,” he went on, still in a half-whisper, and in the same 
odious closeness of position. “ What I have got to say will take time, and 
should be said in a place””—and as he spoke he glanced at Madame Brun’s 
open window—“ where there is no possibility of eaves-droppers. Now, if 1 
might meet you on the Gréve of a morning? To-morrow, for example?” 

“T don’t know, I’msure. What can you have to tell me?” she stammered. 
“Tf you want to say anything, say it now. When I walk on the Gréve it is 
with papa.” 

Just at this moment Jeanneton—hot and indignant still, from her recent 
encounters with Bettina—came forth ; laden with straw, bass dust, and deposit 
of all kinds from the cases of bric-a-brac, on her way to the court. 

Waters was not slow at turning her opportune appearance to account. 
“ You see this is not a place to talk in, Miss Lovell,” he urged, Lut in a eoldly 
deferential manner, now that the servant’s eyes were upon them. “Teli me, 
please, if I can see you on the Gréve to-morrow, or not? © There is a very un- 
pleasant story going the round of the place to-day, which makes it my duty 
to communicate with some member of your family. Can you meet me, or,” 
he added this with marked emphasis, “shall my communication be made in 
writing to Mr. Lovell himself?” 

He had found out the way to subjugate her at last. At the mention of her 
father, at the thought of what this story must be that Waters threatened to 
write to him about, every tinge of color forsook Archie’s face. She clasped 
her hands together as if a sharp bodily pain had smitten her. “No, no, 
Captain Waters! write nothing, say nothing to papa, and I wi!l meet you 
whenever you choose. On the Grave, if you wiil, to-morrow morning. Only, 
if he is with me, say nothing, please, till I can manage to see you alone! We 
always like to spare poor papa any trouble that we can,” she added, half 
apologetically, and lifting her eyes with an expression of mute entreaty to 
Captain Waters’ impassive face. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Miss Lovell; I shall behave with the most perfect dis- 
cretion in every way, you may rest assured. “Fe«morrow morning on the 
Gréve, then; between ten and eleven will not be too early? And in the 
meantime, mademoiselle, au plaisir de vous révoir.” 

He took his hat off to the ground, and then sauntered jauntily away down 
the Rue d’Artois, twirling his diminutive cane in one little well-gloved hand, 
with the other alternately caressing his pointed, flaxen moustache, and putting 
up his eye-glass, but with dilettante curiosity rather than impertinence, at 
every woman who chanced to pass him on the ¢rottoir. 

“ And this is respectability,” thought Archie, bitterly. “This is Philistin- 
ism, and the kind of price one has to pay for it! Oh! that the rector of 
Hatton hadun’t died, and that I might have dared tell Ralph the truth, and 
bade this man and every one else in Morteville do their worst !” 

And with a hard, sullen look, such as in all her happy Bohemian life her 
face had never worn before, her teeth set, her eyes fixed and dilated till all 
their blue seemed gone, she stood and watched Captain Waters’ retreating 
figure till it was out of sight. 

4 
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\ HEN David, the heroic and beautiful youth of the Hebrew story, took 
the smooth stones from the brook and his sling in his hand, and went 
forth to destroy Goliath, he was a type of the frondeur. . 

The ancients maintained frondeurs in their armies; they were men trained 
to use the sling. To us they serve as the physical type of the frondeur. The 
literary frondeur is one who slings truths—unwelcome and often destructive 
truths—at some giant sham or honored Mumbo-Jumbo of society. 

The moral and political and social meaning of frondeur grew out of the 
“ wars of the Fronde,” and the term in France means one who assails, criti- 
cises, or mocks established facts or appearances. When you say a man is a 
frondeur, you mean that he affronts, outrages, defies, or rails at something 
which time or custom has made respectable. 

To write the history of frondeurs would be to write the biography of all the 
men who have broken up the stupid tranquillity of society; who have pre- 
vented the stagnation of great or little communities; who have destroyed, 
that others might build. 

That delightful old babbler, Montaigne the essayist, might have been a 
consummate frondeur; but he kept so quiet and expressed himself with so 
much seeming indifference that he was allowed to pass undisturbed in the 
midst of the animosity and lawlessness of civil war. His imperturbable calm 
and good temper marked the depth of his distrust of venerable facts. Mon- 
taigne had a prudent mind ina sickly body. With a powerful physique he 
would have affronted more and questioned less. Montaigne was a literary 
frondeur dormant. Rabelais a literary frondeur jovial and active. Mira- 
beau was probably the most irresistible frondeur that ever lived. But in 
France, the cradle and home of frondeurs, the distinction of the character is 
not much remarked, because all share it more or less. 

The ré/e of the frondeur is enacted for a brief period by all men of decided 
genius and adequate physique. With most men of positive force it is con- 
fined to early manhood; the great and venerable and splendid facts of our 
civilization soon overawe, force allegiance, and finally evoke complacent eulo- 
gies. 

Shelley was a frondeur, consummate, noble, uncalculating; and he bruised 
himself in his attacks on the great, gross facts of English society. 

If you wish to know what a literary frondeur is not like, read ‘The Spec- 
tator” of Addison, “ Proverbial Philosophy” by Tupper, and “Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson,” by A. H. K. Boyd. 

Logic, understanding, the strength of majorities, patronage—these are on 
the side of the Philistines—the Goliaths—of our civilization, and Dr. John- 
gon, overbearing, sturdy, impatient of opposition, and accustomed to great 
deference, was the best modern Goliath, the best leader of the Philistines of 
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English letters. Macaulay was his successor, and he wielded a more pointed 
weapon ; he was better equipped, but he did not have the attacking instinct, 
the fighting weight and energy of old Dr. Johnson. Genius, reason, vitality 
—these are on the side of the frondeurs, and Heine in Germany, George Sand 
in France, Carlyle in England, and Thoreau in this country, are the most per- 
fect modern types. 

Now and then a Philistine, reacting against the tranquillity and the absence 
of sensation of the great and swarming party to which he belongs, acts the 
part of a frondeur. When Gail Hamilton wrote her plea fora nobler life, and 
a purer and more equal relation between man and wife, called “ A New Atmos- 
phere,” she became a frondeur, for she assailed the orthodox idea of the mar- 
ried state, and she appalled and outraged the pious censors of the most bigoted 
section of the great army of American Philistines. By Philistines I mean all 
those who look at life and letters and art, without sympathy for their must 
unconstrained forms, and who are without liberality; who are rigid and in- 
flexible in their moral sense, pedantic in their literary and artistic sense; who 
are without expansiveness of nature; who are insensible to the finest issues 
of life; who accumulate but do not distribute; who are stupid materialists 
or sickly spiritualists, and either do not know or dare not use this world as 
“one vast source of delicious sensation.” 

A pure example of a literary Philistine is hard to find, for quickness of 
sympathy at least is a very common accompaniment of the talent of the 
writer, and although he may be the exponent of the Philistines, he is never 
utterly without light himself; for some light is the condition of the exercise 
of his talent. 

The two most perfect types of the literary frondeur in this country were 
Edgar A. Poe and Henry D. Thoreau—the first a man of letters with the ar- 
tistic or literary spirit, the second a man of letters without the artistic spirit, 
but so thoroughly emancipated and so sincere that his writings have the beauty 
of truth if not the truth of beauty. Poe disturbed the tranquil self-satisfac- 
tion of a great many excellent men and meritorious writers; Thoreau affronted 
every literary man in the country by the practical teaching of his life, and 
the straightforward expression of his aversion to clergymen, towns, cities, 
newspapers, and, in a word, civilization. His voluntary isolation cost him 
grace and sweetness; Poe’s selfish worship of the beautiful, and his moral in- 
difference, or torpor, destroyed his life. Sooner or later most of. the frondeurs 
destroy themselves, or waste themselves, or they become Philistines, and are 
skilful, and over their dessert and wine (for they are bought with a price and 
become rich) talk like Browning’s Bishop Blougram with Gigadibs the literary 
man. It is then that sophistry and erudition take the place of sincerity and 
force, and thus the leaders are lost, and literature becomes corrupted, that is, 
rhetorical and verbose, full of noise and signifying nothing. 

Whenever the spirit of the frondeur is active we have an insurrection 
against routine and vulgarity. Among artists it resists the advancement of 
the mechanical spirit; among men of letters it resists the authority of con- 
ventionality. It may seem strange that in literature Americans have not 
offered many rare types of the frondeur ; but whoever reflects on the truth of 
De Tocqueville’s remarks apropos of literature in this country will cease to 
be surprised at our timidity and our deference to authority. 

Our cultivated classes do not understand the literature of a people as the 
next thing to the people’s life; they understand literature as an amplifica- 
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tion, an extension, or a duplication of something that attained its growth 
centuries ago; something the form of which is fixed, and which we are to 
repeat after the original pattern. Our average writers outside of journalism 
have been more studious to watch the masterpieces of English literature, or 
the ancient classics, than to report contemporary life. They seem to desire 
to advertise their readers of the great and honorable company they have met, 
and to show how well they have caught the tone and spirit of the aristocrats 
of letters. The literary frondeur has no place among these well-plumed 
mocking-birds. 

We have but few literary frondeurs. The equality of conditions in this 
country forms a powerful and all-pervading sentiment, and almost dictates 
the thoughts with which we shall regard the leading facts of our individual 
and soc.al life. So few of us are addicted to reverie, and what De Tocqueville 
calls the solitary meditations which commonly precede the great emotions of 
the heart and prepare us for the reception of exceptional and personal pas- 
sions, that we live without violent and capricious sources of excitement, or, 
like a nation of stock-jobbers, seek it outside of the domain of sentiment, in 
the fluctuations and crises of the gold market. Our men of letters write 
merely to amuse or instruct the American people ; scarcely a man, outside of 
politics, exposes our social limitations or mocks or assails our prejudices, or 
slings, like a true frondeur, a destructive truth at the gods we worship. . Our 
most aggressive men are not literary men; they are in public life, they are 
men of action, and chiefest among them is Lieutenant-General Sherman. 
What a rare frondeur to win the gratitude of his contemporaries ! 

The best period of literary activity among American thinkers began with 
Emerson ; and Emerson and his peers have outlived the force which impelled 
their vigorous protest against dominant Insincerities in Church and State. 
The most vigorous native contemporary we now have is Henry James; and 
Henry James is not active enough, or seems not to have sufficient energy, to 
exercise a direct influence commensurate with his intellectual vigor and daring. 
How deeply he feels, how comprehensive is his thought, how bold, frank, 
naked is his utterance, you will discover when you read “Substance and 
Shadow ;” and also, more especially, because obvious in its bearing upon our 
common living and thinking, the appendix of that difficult and sturdy book. 

When we think of literary frondeurs, we think of a company that cannot 
claim Hawthorne (he was too much of an artist to be a frondeur), cannot 
claim Lowell, cannot claim Longfellow, cannot claim Bryant, cannot claim 
Whittier, cannot claim Hillard; and these are honored names, expressive of 
deli-htful works. Our literary frondeurs are very different. Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, Thoreau, Edgar Poe and Henry James. To-day, among the 
rising men we know of none; all are under the rule of conformity, express 
the average sentiment and thought of our reading public. Our rising men 
have placed their feet on very old, very firm ladders, and they climb to repu- 
tation on common steps. Mrs. Stoddard might be a frondeur; she has the 
instincts of a frondeur, but she has not the abandon of a frondeur, and she 
hesitates on “ the dangerous edge of things.” 

Lowell is too close to Harvard, and too much involved in the gratifying 
social life of Boston, and is beyond the aggressive period of life. We cannot 
expect that he will exercise his literary faculty save in the service of the most 
time-honored institutions. 

I loved Lowell up to the time of his criticism on Thoreau—after his paper 
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on Carlyle, the best piece of literary criticism ever written on this side of the 
Atlantic; but it was written for Boston, and Lowell loaned his wit, his 
humor, the prestige of his literary reputation, to arraign and pronounce 
judgment against the most blameless and sincere man of letters who ever 
in this country resisted the majority—the man who has been most independ- 
ent of foreign and local models; who has, with Emerson, done most to destroy 
the prestige of dilettanteism. 

I do not reproach Lowell that he criticised Thoreau, for when Lowell 
criticises he instructs and entertains us; I reproach him that he stood among 
the self-righteous crowd of Thoreau’s detractors, that is, among tradesmen, 
presiding officers, lecturers, mill-owners, and spoke their thought about Tho- 
reau ; interpolated their Poor-Richard philosophy of life with the purer text 
of his own literary appreciation of Thoreau. As Lowell is more of an artist 
than Thoreau, and was disturbed by Thoreau’s want of sweetness, and grace, 
and suavity, I can understand and welcome his criticism; but as he is a man 
of letters, quick to resent the tyranny of American Philistines, and a lover of 
the most indigenous growth we have yet to show in our native literature, 
I mourn that he allowed himself to act as prosecutor for the Boston public; 
and I can only acknowledge that, as literary Attorney-General for the State, 
his arraignment and prosecution of Thoreau before the North American 
tribunal was an ingenious and brilliant effort; and after it, I have no doubt 
but that the kid glove literary and clerical mob of the country were ready to 
ery out, Release Barabbas but crucify Thoreau, for he has mocked our gods and 
he has been indifferent to our high priests. 

The only man now living whose mind has made its mark in American 
letters, and who may be said to be entirely free from all trammels, is Emerson ; 
and if Emerson had the dramatic genius of Carlyle, he would be the most 
consummate frondeur that ever lived. But Emerson has very little power 
of action. He is now old and passive, and his most daring utterance fails to 
impart movement to those who think differently or are sluggish in their rela- 
tion to vital truths. Superadd to Emerson’s mental perception—so mar- 
vellously clear and direct and searching—the physical organization of a Mira- 
beau, and we should have a literary force so active to-day that De Tocque- 
ville’s reproach would no longer apply to this country, and we should verify 
his prediction, when he said: “Ifthe minds of Americans were free from all 
trammels, they would very shortly become the most daring innovators and the 
most implacable disputants in the world; but,” he continues, “ the jmagina- 
tion of the Americans, even in its greatest flights, is circumspect and unve- 
cided ; its impulses are checked and its works unfinished.” 

In that truly dispassionate and accurate examination of the tendencies of 
modern civilization, and more especially of English civilization, I mean John 
Stuart Mill’s book on “ Liberty,” we have a very philosophic statement of 
the dangers of conformity, and a protest against the uniform level exacted by 
modern society ; we have also a plea for eccentricity, and the most well- 
balanced thinker in England announces his apprehensions of a fatal sup- 
pression of the individuality of the modern man. Mill’s book on “ Liberty ” is 
not the sling of a young and reckless frondeur; it is the deliberate utterance 
of a thinker, who says, “come, let us reason together;” and his most patient 
reasoning justifies the action of the frondeur and impresses us with the 
necessity of a most active resistance to the tendencies of the organization of 
modern society, and, as a consequence, of modern letters. 
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One of the chief causes of the absence of picturesque and novel thought, 
and picturesque and novel expression, is the wide-spread influence of the 
newspaper, that great centre of opinion. The newspaper appropriates the 
most active and vital literary men of the country, and does not allow those 
men time to feel deeply or think profoundly. It exacts immediate utterance 
on the dominant questions of each day, and it makes the man of letters and 
the thinker careful only to express the sense of the public, and it disciplines 
him to suppress his peculiar views—in a word, his individuality. The truth 
is, that the freshest and strongest literary man employed by the daily press is 
very soon forced into routine, ceases to think as a frondeur, and soon expresses 
himself like an automatic repeating instrument. The literary frondeurs em- 
ployed by the daily press may be counted on our fingers. They aim to say 
the thing that is pleasant; and the press of our country is threatened with 
the same mechanical life which sometimes overtakes the clergymen of the 
land. The thoughts hastily elaborated by the press are the floating thoughts 
of the public. Now and then a literary frondeur breaks the uniform level ; 
now and then, in a chance editorial, or in a stray magazine article, he sur- 
prises a public with thoughts they have not worn threadbare, or soiled, or 
handled until they have become defaced, and he breaks the average tranquil- 
lity. But he scarcely repeats his sling, for Mrs. Grundy writes letters of re- 
monstrance, and complains that her windows have been broken. It is*dan- 
gerous to “let loose a thinker.” If he is young, he will sling truths; he will 
assault the leader of the Philistines. If he is beyond the ardor of his blood, 
and is slow in his nature, he will mine the great fortresses of privilege and 
prejudice, and wait to see the destruction which he has calculated and antici- 
pated. But this country belongs to young men; we do not wait for the slow 
innovations of time. Let us therefore have frondeurs ; let us have literary 
frondeurs ; let us assault the great, gross body of our time. 

We want literary frondeurs to destroy our self-satisfaction. We must be 
made restless—placed beyond the flattering sounds of our material prosperi- 
ty; we must live better; we must be more artistic, less mechanical. We are 
taking great trouble, with mills and stock-boards, to heap up money to en- 
rich our children ; to be called rich ourselves; and in the meantime we live 
meanly—we live meanly to die rich. Do you know what About says? 
“Children inherit not only the capital which we have heaped, but also the 
habits which we have taken. He who has lived like a pig to leave his son 
the fortune of a prince, risks, more or less, leaving his fortune to another pig.” 

A few literary frondeurs in the army of American progress would break a 
great many vulgar mirrors in our industrial palaces—would shock a great 
many families; but the next generation would have more artistic homes, 
would lead freer lives, and the manhood of the nation would be much more 
frank in expression and in action. 

We need frondeurs. They prevent stagnation; they frighten the sheep, 
but they save them from the wolf. The rank and file of society have always 
been as sheep, and they have followed the “bell-wether.” How well we 
understand the mingled indignation and contempt of one of their best friends ! 
“The people, in the hands of statesmen, are like sheep in the hands of their 
shearers, and, like them, they stand wondering at being so smartly shorn. 
What fine men! and how well shorn we are! Oh, animals! Your very 
hogs squeal, and do not amuse themselves with or admire the shears that 
disfigure them |” 
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The frondeurs of to-day are the dogs that rouse us from our after-dinner 
nap, and which we curse until we have heeded their warnings; and then we 
think of them with tardy gratitude, and call them the guardians of the sheep 
fold. 

Every assault, every revolt, every sally of man, is based on a vital and ur- 
gent truth, for nothing less can give man, who is a social being, and loves the 
approbation of his fellows, the impulsion necessary to act the part of the 
frondeur. But to accept the routine, to fill the place which you find, to con- 
form, requires only a sluggish or a selfish nature ; and to honor custom, it is 
simply necessary to be something of a slave and something of a hypocrite. 

The great word of to-day is the instructed sense of majorities, or the force 
of public opinion. That word does very well in mechanical matters, but in 
all that relates to the finest issues of life, it does very wrong. If not, then 
the average sense of the public is better than that of the noblest teachers and 
guides of the race—which is absurd to believe. It is the ind?vidual man who 
is penetrating, noble, learned, tender, and the author of great works. And in 
matters of art, of literature, of science, of morals, of politics, we are indebted 
to a few individuals who were the frondeurs of their time. I will not go back 
to the most sacred and loved names of antiquity; I will not bring forth the 
impressive and tender masters of the Hebrew, of the Christian, or of the 
Greek. Pass by those great and sacred shades; they have lost the color of 
their local and original life; in the understanding of the people to-day they 
are mighty ideals, but scarcely related to their age as human beings. To-day 
dreams when it looks on the past, and it eliminates everything local, every- 
thing familiar, from the action of the heroes and martyrs of yesterday, 
although a frondeur here and there strives to correct the people’s vague and 
lofty conception. They seek to show that the men who have bequeathed 
great and vital and sacred names to us were the frondeurs of their time, just 
as Luther was a frondeur, just as Shelley was a frondeur, just as in art, ten 
years ago, Ruskin was a frondeur, just as in literature Carlyle remains a 
frondeur, just as in ethics Emerson is a frondeur. But to-day, in this 
country, have we a literary frondeur ? 

EvGENE Benson, 
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HERE is certainly no audience in the world more critical, more tasteful, 
more discriminating than a collection of Parisian notabilities, critics, 
artists and gens du monde, when assembled to decide upon the merits of any 
actor or singer who presumes to challenge their verdict, and to claim a posi- 
tion as a leader in either profession. But, though exacting, quick to de- 
tect pretension, and unmerciful in their condemnation of inferiority or pre- 
sumption, the Parisians greet true merit with the most prompt recognition, 
and accord to those who deserve it enthusiastic praise. Having once ac- 
knowledged the claim of an artist, Parisians treat the fortunate individual 
with undeviating favor, and expect the world to recognize their verdict. I 
make this short preamble merely to call attention to the fact that the subjects 
of this brief sketch, Rachel and Ristori, both obtained remarkable histrionic 
triumphs in Paris, and that hence there can be no doubt as to their great 
talent. This is not to be called in question here, my object being simply 
to relate the different impressions made upon me by these actresses and to 
endeavor to describe the peculiarities in their physique and their acting. 
Rachel came to this country at a time when she had been suffering phys- 
ically, and hence appeared to less advantage than when, in the zenith of her 
power, she created such a marked sensation in Paris. At that period, also, 
public taste here was less cultivated than at present, and but comparatively 
few persons understood the French language. Laboring under these disad- 
vantages, Kachel did not make the impression her admirers expected ; she felt 
chagrined, and consequently played with less spirit, less purpose. But still 
those capable of judging of her talent, saw in her the most wonderful of 
artists. She was tall, graceful, finely formed; her face was more intellectual 
than handsome ; but, lighted up with passion, or drooping in sorrow, her eyes, 
large, liquid dark orbs, seemed more than beautiful. There was a magic, a 
witchery, in her glances. I have seen her in Paris stalk silently upon the 
stage, approach the front, and remain gazing at the audience. Not a word did 
she speak, her hands hung by her side, she stood motionless. But her eyes 
were ablaze, her gaze intent, fierce, savage. She was meditating murder! A 
hush would come over the immense audience, women involuntarily turned 
away from that glance, men breathed more heavily, and wished that she 
would break the painful silence. At last, subdued by the power of that fierce 
look, the awful reality of vengeful anger which it expressed, the audience per- 
ceptibly shivered and grew uncomfortable. Then, when the silence seemed 
wholly intolerable, the pent-up rage, the anger of the wronged woman burst 
forth with the irresistible force of a torrent. The tall figure drawn to its ut- 
most height, the heaving breast, the swaying arms, the pale face, the firmly 
compressed mouth, were all so indicative of the fierce mood to be represented 
that one forgot the actress and deemed it all true—too true. When, seizing 
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her dagger, Rachel rushed from the stage, the wonderfully impressed specta- 
tors then seemed in their frantic applause to find some relief for their over- 
wrought feelings. The power to thus impress her audience Rachel undoubt- 
edly derived from the natural force, the imperiousness, of her character. There 
was a magnetism about the woman, and a depth of feeling, truly remarkable. 
I have seen her lying on the floor of her dressing-room in the theatre, pros- 
trated and weeping, after going through some principal portrayal, into which 
she had entered with so much intensity as to affect even herself. On the 
stage, her tears, her sobs, were real, unfeigned ; hence, in her moments of sor- 
row, she deeply moved her audiences, They could not but be swayed by 
such real, such life-like representations. 

Rachel was certainly the very personification of dramatic genius. She was, 
in herself, through the force of a powerful will and strong passions, capable 
of controlling weaker minds; and exerted over an audience something akin 
to fascination, Those who gazed at her instinctively understood and appre- 
ciated this woman’s force, and admired her with an intensity they scarcely 
comprehended. To have stated to these people that there could exist the 
rival of Rachel, would have been to subject one’s self to indignant if not in- 
sulting denial. Her sway was complete. She was “ The Tragic Muse.” 

Rachel, as I said above, was graceful. She possessed a natural ease, and 
had acquired a refinement of manner which lent her additional attrac- 
tions. Setting aside the fact that she was immensely popular, owing to her 
talent and preéminence as an artist, Rachel would have been remarked in any 
society. Her appearance was attractive, her manner charming; she was 
witty in conversation, fond of company, was, in fact, a bon-vivant, and not a 
little given to the encouragement of the many passionate attachments she 
created. This inconstancy was the chief fault ascribed to her, but she paid 
no heed to the cancans about her, or to the little epigrams which the satirical 
Parisians indulged in at her expense, on this subject. She was aware of her 
great power, and did not notice such attacks. While Rachel lived, no one could 
hope to rival her in the estimation of the Parisians, and she was well aware 
of this. Doubtless the conviction, while it added to the natural imperious- 
ness of her will, gave the more strength and sway to her talent. She was not 
one to grow supine from excess of popularity. Instinctively a tragic actress, 
she loved her art, and ever respected it. When ill health forced her to leave 
the stage, she pined. In fact there can be no doubt that she grew discouraged, 
and died broken-hearted, from the deprivation of those triumphs which had 
become to her the great object of life. 

Ristori is altogether dissimilar in appearance and character to Rachel. The 
latter was naturally a dramatic genius; the former has become a great actress 
by dint of careful and constant study. What was impulse in Rachel, is the 
result of experience and imitation in Ristori; but the art is so great, so like 
nature, that the most critical alone discover the distinction. It must have 
cost Ristori a world of anxious toil to thus become so great. We scarcely 
know which most to admire, the natural in:pulsive genius of the French 
actress, or the studied finish and wonderful art of the Italian. Ristori is not 
so pleasing in her appearance, was never so personally attractive, as Rachel. 
I do not say this without a due sense of the fact that such compar:sons are to 
be avoided if possible, but I scarcely see how I can in this instance refrain 
from noting the distinction. The Italian artist’s features are not so regular, 
she is not so fair, her figure is less remarkably elegant, and, above all, she has 
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not such wondrously beautiful eyes. In society she is not so fascinating, but 
she has an immeasurable superiority in the purity of her character and the 
goodness of her heart. She is a faithful wife, a tender mother. Her reputa- 
tion is unstained, her charitable instincts unbounded. She is ever playing 
for the benefit of the sick or of the poor, and is individually beloved, where 
her great rival was only admired for her talent. 

I witnessed the first appearance of Ristori in Paris in 1859, and I well 
remember how great was the sensation produced by this event. The fame of 
the Italian tragédienne had already reached the city. She now came there to 
lay claim to the first eminence in her art. All the renowned authors, critics, 
artists and leaders of fashion in Paris were assembled to witness the début of 
Ristori. Jules Janin, Théophi‘e Gautier, Alexandre Dumas, Henri de Péne, 
Edmond About, Fiorentino, Mocquard, Auber, and others of like eminence 
were present. The members of the Court, the Italian Minister, in short, all 
the world of Paris, were there, and the actress must have been a stoic indeed, 
had she not trembled at the ordeal. She braved it, however, and as she 
entered fully into the spirit of her impersonation, she grew more and more 
confident, and drew from her audience murmurs of applause. Ere the close 
of the performance, she had aroused a feeling of genuine admiration for her 
talent, and as the curtain fell, she was recalled with enthusiastic plaudits. 

A good instance of Ristori’s moral courage and steady judgment was her 
production of the “ Medea” of M. Ernest Legouve. This tragedy had been 
submitted to M’lle Rachel, who declined to appear as its heroine, because, 
in her opinion, the Parisian public would not tolerate a personation in which 
a mother destroys her own children rather than to have them know the 
worthlessness of a criminal father. Ristori created the character, and tri- 
umphantly depicted it even in the presence of Rachel herself, who saw, when 
her fault in judgment could not be remedied, that she had made a mistake 
that had inured to the glory of her rival. 

It was an especial triumph for Ristori that she succeeded admirably in 
Paris, even when she attempted to play in French, because she does not speak 
the language well. She has the peculiar accent which Italians never seem to 
lose in speaking French; and were she not so forcible, so dramatic, so true to 
life, the Parisians, ever ready to seize upon the slightest approach to the 
ridiculous, would have laughed at her. 

In coming to this country now, Ristori is fortunate. The taste of the pub- 
lic has been cultivated. Travel to Europe has become so general, that a vast 
number of people here have had opportunities of witnessing the most artistic 
performances in the Old World, and will be all the better able to appreciate 
her rare talent. She will be surrounded by the adequate accessories. Culti- 
vated to the highest degree, her talent has become so near an approach to 
genius as to be irresistible in its effect. She will not fascinate the public as 
Rachel in the zenith of her power would have done, but she will charm them 
by her artistic representations. 

I shall add to this brief parallel between the two great tragic actresses of 
the century, a few specimens of the dramatic compositions which Ristori in- 
tends to interpret, for which I am indebted to the manuscript translations of 
Mr. Isaac C. Pray of New York. 

The story of Legouve's “ Medea” needs no explanation. It is the familiar 
and savage old Greek legend. In the following passage, Medea, deserted by 
Jason, and wandering with her two children, tells her story to Créusa, at 
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Corinth. She does not yet know that Jason is at Corinth, still less that he is 
to marry Créusa : 


In a far distant land fate made my home— 
A regal one, where I to womanhood 
Grew at the side of wealth and power, though born 
Amid the wildness of a savage clime. 
My parents loved me and the gods were kind ; 
My royal home was blest. A stranger chief 
One day upon that distant shore arrived, 
To seek, through danger, glory and a name. 
My father welcomed him, and I beheld 
His noble form not only to admire, 
But moved with all the silent ecstasy 
Of instant love. He spake. His voice was music. 
He spake to me—his voice was love. Then fate 
Decreed that I should breathe, exist, for him 
Alone. I made his wishes quickly mine— 
His glory mine! All that the world possessed 
Seemed due to him. To give him power I needs 
Must rob my father. This I did. For him 
I should betray my native land. That crime 
Was mine! Nay, more! I too, must reckless hurl 
Defiance to the gods. That sacrilege 
Was mine! He was my only god! Ay, home— 
A throne—religion—all—I left for him, 
And joyed in all the loss I counted gain 
To see him fall a victor at my feet 
And breathe between his kisses as he knelt, 

“ Love, all my victories are inspired by thee!” 


Medea then refers to the terror inspired by her story, and describes the 
presentiment she had on entering Corinth : 


Thou tremblest! Ah, I’ve not told all. 
I’ve not revealed the visions forced upon me— 
The tortures which the Furies on me hurl 
To crush my reeling senses. Yet hear me! 
As I approached yon gates, a shadow stood 
And sternly whispered in my shrinking ear 
“© shudder, guilty one! Within these walls 
The implacable Eumenides in anger 
Await thee!” Then, the air seemed thick with vengeance, 
Clouded with blood! 


In her interview with Jason, Medea thus refers to the guilty intercourse 
between the lovers and to the subsequent crimes : 


Thy tender wish is not obscurely veiled. 
Thy plan is clear. But where—where is the land 
Wherein ’tis possible a wretch like me 

Can dwell in happiness? My native land ? 

For thee I have despoiled it of its glory— 

For thee its priestess now is wildly named 

The Colchian Sorceress! Or shall I go 

To Thrace? Its sea is crimsoned with the blood 
Of my own brother—shed for thee! No—no! 
Before we think of exile, let us find 

Some spot that has not yet been cursed for thee ! 
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“ Again I should be free?” Thou hast forgot 
How strongly bound are we two now, as one— 
Ay, not alone by love—but clasped by crime ! 


Who slew my brother, and for what ? 
Because he would avenge a sister’s wrongs ! 
Hast thou forgotten how, when he was dying, 
He caught his own life’s blood in both his hands 
And dashed it in our faces, as he cried 

* Be cursed, ye fratricides!” 0, canst thou think 
The power exists to snap asunder bonds 
Like ours—a union solemnized with blood, 
Or that such guilty hearts as ours can hope 
For blissful love beyond ourselves? Yet thou 
Hast rashly sought to make another union— 
Calling upon the gods to bless the rites ! 
This is thy love! And thou art Jason—yes! 
And I Medea, standing now to hear 
Thy cold decree—“‘ Go—go, abandoned one, 
I can forget thee, for I love another !” . 

We give a single extract from Dr. Mosenthal’s “ Deborah,” in which Ristori 
will appear during the first two weeks of her engagement. This work, as 
originally written, is not known in this country, but the popular play of 
“Leah, the Forsaken,” is an enfeebled translation of it. The following pas- 
sage is the imprecation of the Jewess upon her lover after he has betrayed 


and deserted her : 
May the old man who weakened that I loved thee, 
The widow who did hunger that I sought thee, 
The babe who thirsted when I followed thee, 
Hang like dark spectres o’er thy cruel soul ! 
Unrest be thine, as we must restless wander— 
Bear thou reproaches as we bear reproach ! 
Accursed be the spot where stands thy home— 
Others keep faith with thee, as thou with me— 
Cursed be thy offspring, ere it come to life— 
Perish its struggling life, as thy false love; 
Or, if it e’er should be a living thing, 
Be on its forehead stamped the mark of Cain ! 
And may it languish on its mother’s breast, 
As on the Hebrew mother’s pined her child ! 
And as our blind old man in darkness groped, 
So may thy father, witness of thy crime, 
In blindness wander to his grave! Accursed, 
Three times accursed be thou and thine forever ! 
And as our people on mount Ebal cried— 
So do I cry aloud, three times, to thee : 
False one, to thee, Amen, Amen, Amen! 

“ Giuditta” is a dramatized version of the Scripture story of Judith and 
Holofernes. It was written by Paolo Giacometti, a modern Italian dramatist, 
who has also composed for his countrywoman two other plays, “ Bianca Vis- 
conti,” and “ Elizabetta ;” the last founded upon scenes in the life of Queen 
Elizabeth. The space available for this article will not, however, admit 
further specimens. 





H. A. DEvruue. 














ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. 


\ R. CYRUS W. FIELD has crossed the Atlantic thirty-eight times on tel- 
i egraphic errands. The cable laid during July last is the third cable 
laid, after four voyages for the purpose, and ten years of incessant labor, large 
loss, and steady failure. The companies of which Mr. Field has been the 
most efficient member have, up to this date, invested in the Atlantic Ocean 
a permanently pickled total of about ten million dollars. When the first 
message on the present telegraph came across the ocean on the 28th of July 
last, the Western Continent went eight days ahead in its news with one 
soundless jump, and now is to have a long week more of Europe than hereto- 
fore. In telegraphing westward, with the sun, we beat him; and the message 
which leaves London at ten o’clock (delays excepted) reaches New-York near- 
ly five hours earlier than it was sent. He who should hope by any such 
means to make the wheels of time roll backward, or to grow young by trav- 
elling rapidly westward, would waste his hoping. Yet the fact has a very 
curious interest as showing plainly how our notion of Time is not absolute, 
but only an idea which we get from comparing one length of it or another 
length of it with one whirl or one swing of the earth. Deprive man of the 
planetary motions, and (as he is now made) the category of Time will disap- 
pear out of his thinking apparatus. But this is aside. 

A successful Atlantic telegraph will not, in itself, be so monstrous an ad- 
vance in the art of far-writing. Its significance is in the importance of the 
two parties who talk through it. It is 1,660 “knots,” or about 1,922 miles 
long. Buta wire 1,535 miles long, between Malta and Alexandria, has al- 
ready been successfully worked for five years together. 

It is very obvious that “the public”—whatever that means—has become 
wonderfully wise since its first ludicrous demonstration over the cable of 
1858. We do not intend to invest any gratuitous emotions now. We are 
not to be fooled into a second celebration. We shall set forth no marriage 
service in a hurry with the funeral baked meats of the former ceremony. In 
fact, we propose to be rather incredulous this time as to the actual doing of 
the thing at all; and when we hear that the Company are receiving thirteen 
hundred dollars a day in gold at the New York end of the line alone (namely, 
on the 2d of August), we thrust each his tongue in his cheek, and hope satir- 
ically that those confiding patrons may get what they pay for. 

For our own part, we hope, first of all, that Doctor Holmes will write as 
funny a poem this time as he did before about the Ceruleo-Nasal myth, “ All 
Right, De Sauty.” Next, however, we will agree to wish success to the ca- 
ble. There has been some objection to the proposed tariff of rates; but the 
Company might argue, as a matter of business, that rates must be so high that 
customers will not be too numerous—that is, that the operator must clear the 
docket daily. It would never do to have messages waiting on file for to- 
morrow or next week. As a matter of business, also, the Company are bound 
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to charge as much as they can get. We are not aware of any private indi- 
vidual who would not, nor do we believe that any such private individual 
can be shown. But to the arithmetic. The Company charges £1 a word, 
and can send, they say, twelve and a half words a minute. Say ten words a 
minute, however, and you have an income (including nights, Sundays, and 
holidays) of ten pounds a minute, or five millions two hundred and fifty-six 
thousand pounds sterling a year; or, roughly, at five dollars to a pound, 
twenty-six million two hundred and eighty thousand dollars a year in gold. 
The multiplication table must be applied once more, however, before the fig- 
ure is brought entirely home to the business and bosoms of the greenbacked 
generality of Americans. With gold at 150 (as it is at this writing), the 
yearly revenue of the Company will be, in greenbacks, thirty-nine million 
four hundred and twenty thousand dollars. This is the annual income, re- 
member, on a total original investment of ten million dollars, or about four 
hundred per cent. a year, returning the original capital once in every three 
months. This is a monstrous revenue; and probably those who would most 
like it for themselves will be loudest in objecting to its belonging to others. 
But if it is too large, the trouble will quickly cure itself, for it will cause 
another line. As a matter of fact, except one man, the only actual complaint 
hitherto has been from one or two newspaper publishers, and the London 
business men urged that the price should be made two guineas a word. 

The first public suggestion of an Atlantic Telegraph by way of Newfound- 
land, according to Dr. Field, from whose entertaining history* of the enter- 
prise of his brother, Cyrus W. Field, many particulars have been drawn for 
this paper, was made at St. John’s, N. F., November 8, 1850, by Bishop Mul- 
lock, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, in a letter to the St. 
John’s “ Courier.” 

Mr. F. N. Gisborne had, during the previous Winter, conceived the idea of 
a telegraph from the mainland to St. John’s, but he proposed to use carrier- 
pigeons and boats in crossing over from Newfoundland to Cape Breton. This 
line he had partly built, when his backers failed him, and he came to New 
York after help, and was introduced to Mr. Cyrus W. Field. This was in the 
beginning of 1854. Mr. Field, quickly taking up the idea, not in Gisborne’s 
shape of a land telegraph to St. John’s, with pigeon connections to the conti- 
nent, but in the form of the Atlantic Telegrap!:, wrote at once to Maury, then 
of the United States National Observatory, and to Professor Morse. Of 
Maury he asked whether a telegraph could be laid across the sea? And in 
return he received an account of the “telegraphic plateau” discovered the 
year before, just in season, which lies between Ireland and Newfoundland, as 
exactly in the right track as if it had been built for the Company. Of Pro- 
fessor Morse he asked whether telegraphing could be done across such a line 
after it was laid? And the great telegrapher answered not only yes, with all 
his heart, but showed how, on August 10, 1843, he had written to Mr. Spen- 
cer, Secretary of the United States Treasury, a definite expression of his full 
conviction that exactly this proposed thing would be done. Thus encouraged, 
Mr. Field, by urgent argument, formed the New York, Newfoundland and 
London Telegraph Company, whose five original members were, Peter Cooper 
(President), Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler White, and himself. 
This Company was chartered in Newfoundland in the Spring of 1854, and 

* History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field, D.D. 12mo., pp. 367. 
New York: 1866. C. Scribner & Co. 
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finally organized May 8, 1854, at six o’clock in the morning. They were 
“early birds,” these pioneer ocean telegraphers ; but as the figures just above 
may show, they were hunting a very long, large and valuable worm, and 
apparently they have caught him. 

That Summer the land telegraph along the southern shore of Newfound- 
land was begun, and pushed vigorously through a most savage and inhospi- 
table wilderness. In the end of the year Mr. Field went to England and 
ordered a submarine cable for crossing the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This came 
over during the next Summer, but in trying to lay it, in August, 1855, from 
a sailing vessel towed by a steamer, it broke and forty miles of it were lost. 
Mr. Field went to England and ordered another. The next year it was suc- 
cessfully laid, and by the end of 1856 the Company had a hundred and forty 
miles of telegraph in Cape Breton Island, four hundred miles in Newfound- 
land, and seventy miles under the St. Lawrence, all well at work. 

But in this enterprise the proverb was reversed—it was the last step that 
cost. To this the Company had now come. During 1856, at Mr. Field’s 
application, Lieutenant Berryman, U. 8. N., had for a second time surveyed 
and sounded the “ telegraphic plateau.” In 1857, also at Mr. Field’s request, 
the British Lieutenant-Commander Dayman made a third independent cor- 
roborative survey, and it was demonstrated that there was a level, shallow 
path across the ocean, as if on purpose to lay the telegraph in. “Shallow,” 
however, is here a relative term only; and by no means indicates that a flu- 
viatile little boy with his trowsers rolled up, could get across with dry clothes. 
It means only from a mile and a quarter to two miles deep, as compared with 
six miles, which is positively deep, even for the Atlantic. 

Mr. Field now went to England, as there were no manufacturing concerns 
in this country that could do the requisite work. There he set on foot and 
vigorously pursued a laborious series of experiments, receiving much sympa- 
thy, encouragement and aid from cminent English engineers and scientists, 
such as Messrs. Brett, Faraday, Brune!, Whitehouse, Bright, etc., as well as 
from Professor Morse, then at London. It was ascertained by actual experi- 
ment that telegraphing could be done through one length of two thousand 
miles of wire. It was found that gutta-percha, introduced into the useful 
arts only a few years before, was exactly the insulator required for a sub- 
marine line. And hundreds of specimen cables were made up, to test all 
manner of combinations of copper wire, iron wire, tar, hemp, gutta-percha 
and patent compositions. 

A curious prophecy made by the late Mr. Brunel during this visit by Mr. 
Field to England has never been printed, we believe, in America. After Mr. 
Field’s first meefing for consultation with some of the English electricians 
and engineers, Mr. Brunel took him aside, and advised substantially thus: 
“Now, Mr. Field, don’t spend any more of your time in convincing all these 
scientific men that this telegraph can be laid. It’s toosoon. It’s all a matter 
of experiment. You must go to work and Jose one or two cables, and by that 
time you'll know all about it.” This is just what has been done. 

When the mechanical problems were satisfactorily solved, the financial one 
came up; and in ready response to Mr. Field’s application, the English Gov- 
ernment agreed to supply all the aid they could in ships and soundings, and 
to guarantee four per cent. a year on the capital needed (£350,000). 

Next, a British company was organized—‘“The Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pary"-—to cover the proper British proportion of the intended expense; as 
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* History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field, D. D. 12mo., pp. 367, 
New York: 1866. . Scribner & Co. 
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the American Company had thus far paid out of their own pockets all the 
cost of the enterprise. This was accomplished in December, 1856, three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling paid up, Mr. George Peabody’s 
firm subscribing and paying £10,000, and Mr. Field himself £88,000; and a 
contract was made with Glass, Elliot & Co., of London, for half the cable, and 
with R. 8. Newall and Co., of Liverpool, for the rest. 

This done, Mr. Field came back to America and set about the most thank- 
less and disgusting and difficult part of his whole enterprise. This was to 
secure for it a fair measure of aid from the Government of the United States, 
[t might have been imagined that the Government of the great Republic, the 
home of freedom, the leader of human progress, and so forth, would equitably 
judge and justly deal upon a matter of this kind. But, in fact, Mr. Field’s 
problem was substantially not that of informing and convincing a company 
of gentlemen, but that of escaping through a gang of vigilant and greedy 
pickpockets. We refer to the Congressional Lobby, and we hasten to add 
that the only blame which this lobby brings upon Congress is, the blame of 
its existence. 

Whether or not Mr. Field found himself obliged to bribe any of these lobby 
thieves, we do not know. But so vigorous were they and their allies inside 
of the Capitol, that a bill for aiding the telegraph enterprise as much as the 
British Government did was only carried through the Senate by persistent 
and intense exertion and argument, by the help of many of its best and ablest 
members, and by a majority of one. Then it went through the House, after 
another severe fight, and was signed by Mr. Pierce the day before he left 
office. 

This point carried, the aid of the Navy Department was heartily given, and 
the Niagara and Susquehanna, two of the best of our ships of war, were de- 
tailed for the expedition. 

It is not necessary to describe in full the successive efforts to lay an Atlantic 
Telegraph cable. The first voyage was commenced August 6, 1857, and the 
cable broke after 335 miles were laid, in consequence of the too vigorous 
application of the brakes. The second experiment was made in June, 1858, 
the Niagara and Agamemnon meeting in mid-ocean and laying the cable 
both ways at once. This time about 200 miles were laid, when the cable 
broke, from some cause unknown. The third experiment was made that same 
season, as soon as the squadron could refit and return, the mid-sea splice 
dating July 29th, and the connection being completed August 5th. 

Upon this occasion the citizens of the United States went into a tremen- 
dous dance of delight, procession, festivity, voting and resolution, the Presi- 
dent and the Queen exchanged congratulations, Mr. Field became wonderfully 
opular, and Mr. De Sauty said repeatedly “ All Right!” until he gradually 
vded away in the singular manner described by Dr. Holmes’ poetical epitaph 
on him. 

There was a delay in the receiving of messages, however, which made many 
persons disbelieve that any transatlantic telegram whatever was received. 
Many still disbelieve it. But four hundred messages were certainly sent 
through that cable, during the four weeks of its operative existence. It 
ceased to work because it was not made well enough, and had been injured in 
storing and transferring. For absolute proof, however, Mr. Field gives an 
instance which is on record in the newspapers of the day. On August 14, 
1858, the Arabia and Europa, Cunarders, ran into each other, and the former, 
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bound to Liverpool, had to put into St. John’s for repairs. This was known 
in New York on the 17th, telegraphed to London on the 20th, and printed in 
the London papers next day, days before the Europa arrived. Other record 
proofs could be given; Mr. Field prints pages of them. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field, flung down quite to the bottom of the hill by these 
successive failures, kept at work just as usual. He secured further help from 
the British Government ; kept in communication with the experimental 
committee of scientific men which that Government appointed, and which in 
July, 1863, reported that an ocean cable could be laid and used; and worked 
on every chance that he could discover in England, the United States and the 
Provinces. The American Government was well disposed, but the rebellion 
now broke out, and demanded all its time and money. Will and work, and 
scientific progress and testimony, all together, however, overbalanced the dis- 
couragements, and in August, 1863, the Board, not even having raised the 
capital for a new cable, advertised for proposals for another, and received 
seventeen answers. A third company, the “Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company,” was organized, of which Glass, Elliot & Co., who 
received the contract for the cable, were members. This Company now under- 
took to lay the cable. The Great Eastern was purchased to do it with; the 
money raised; the cable manufactured and stowed—it was similar to that 
laid a few days ago except that its outer threads were tarred—and, on July 
23, 1865, the third telegraph voyage was begun, from Foilhommerum Bay, in 
the west of Ireland. The cable broke, however, on Wednesday, August lst, 
during an attempt to haul it in to cut outa fault, and another failure was 
added to the list. Upon this voyage the paying-out machinery worked for 
the first time in an entirely satisfactory manner, and the conducting power of 
the cable was found astonishingly perfect. So delicate and complete was its 
sensitiveness that the motion given to the wire by that of the ship was felt 
and indicated, and every roll of the Great Eastern, fourteen hundred miles 
away, was thus timed to the observers on the galvanometer in Ireland. 

The imperfection which caused this fatal delay was undoubtedly a small 
wire thrust into the cable so as to destroy the insulation. Such a wire had 
been twice before found, and ten miles of the cable had once been hauled 
aboard again, and the piece cut out. Whether this was an accident or the 
work of one of the men handling the cable, is not known. But it is known 
that exactly such a thing was purposely done to a submarine cable a year or 
two before, and the perpetrators discovered. And, moreover, the three wires 
found in the cable on the present voyage were all discovered while the same 
gang of hands was at work. If the hauling-in machinéry had worked as well 
as that for paying-out, the delay and drifting which chafed and weakened the 
eable would not have occurred, and it is almost certain that the line would 
have been laid last year instead of this. A number of efforts were made to 
grapple and raise the lost cable, which could then have been spliced and the 
voyage completed; but though it was thrice apparently caught, the grappling 
ropes broke, and it could not be raised. : 

The voyage of 1866 was begun July 13th, from Valentia, in Ireland, and 
completed July 28th, when telegraphic communication between Europe and 
America was opened for the second time. How long it will continue is, of 
course, as uncertain as anything in the future; but the ten years’ labor which 
has been expended in the work has substantially proved—unless scientific 
judgments are worthless—that the Atlantic Telegraph is possible, is prac- 
ticable, is practical, is certain. Frep. B. PERKINS. 
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— “Feiix Hott” is not a book that will add much to the reputation 
of the author of “ Adam Bede” and of “ Romola.” It is not without traces 
of the same hand that wrought those admirable works; it brings up memo- 
ries of “ Romola” particularly; but it is as much inferior to that book in its 
insight and exhibition of hidden motives, as it is to “Adam Bede” in clear 
imagination of character, and the strong interest of the story. It is like 
“ Romola” chiefly in a kind of perpetual protest, or sad, continuous murmur, 
felt by the reader, even when not expressed in words by the author, against 
men for lack of sympathy and for selfishness in their relations with women— 





relations not only of lover and mistress, husband and wife, but son and 
mother, father and daughter, friend. Mrs. Lewes (for that is the real name 
of George Eliot; she is the wife of George Lewes, author of the “ Biographi- 
cal History of Philosophy,” and editor of the “ London Fortnightly Review,’) 
contrives to make every man feel, as he lays down “ Romola” and “ Felix 
Holt,” that he is a stony-hearted, mean-spirited, contemptible wretch, who 
has all his life been receiving favors from women which he has regquited with 
ingratitude, and whose only excellence is in that strength in which the dullest 
jackass or the most vicious wild beast is his superior. We do not mean to 
say that this, which may be called the modern feminine view of manhood, is 
not the correct one; but still, venturing a word of retort in behalf of our 
much put-upon and down-trodden sex; we suggest that instances have come 
to the knowledge of members of that sex, in which creatures of the worthier, 
the superior, to wit, the female sex, have been selfish, hard-hearted, ungrate- 
ful and unsympathizing man-ward, looking upon the he animal of their spe- 
cies as a creature estimable just in so far as he was able to minister to their 
wants, to decorate them, and make them—for something that they had, not 
for what they were, that being beyond the reach of external influence—the 
object of envy to other women; which envy has appeared to some of the in- 
ferior sex in question, to be regarded as the sweetest drop in the cup of female 
happiness. Mrs. Lewes appears to be of the opinion of the Scotch boy who 
horrified his elders by stoutly declaring that he did nct wish to be regenerated, 
“ because regeneration means bein’ born agen; and wha kens but I might na 
be a lassie?”” But surely if we men are such gross-natured, selfish creatures 
as she makes us out to be in her later novels, is she not lucky that she is not 
one of us, unless, indeed, she believes it better to have a low nature with the 
power of gratifying selfish desires, than a higher nature which must needs 
suffer ingratitude and practise self-denial? Mrs. Lewes occasionally leads us 
to surmise that she does so believe. In this very book, Esther, the heroine, 
who is making a long visit to a Mrs. Transome, elicits the following commen- 
dation from both her hostess and Mrs. Lewes: “She must have behaved 
charmingly; for one day when she had tripped across the room, to put the 
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screen just in the right place, Mrs. Transome said, taking her by the hand, 
‘My dear, you make me wish I had a daughter?’” Holy, maternal aspira- 
tion, to be drawn out by having the screen put just in the right place! In 
very deed Esther must have behaved charmingly. Does woman prize her very 
children because they minister to her? and are the ministrations of strangers 
the liveliest stimulants to her maternal instincts? We utterly refuse assent to 
these impiied propositions. “ Felix Holt” should have been called Transome 
Court for two reasons. Felix Holt, the man, is by no means the most prominent 
or the most interesting character in it; and the affairs of the Transome family 
and the possession of their estate do give the chief interest to the story, the 
most important scenes of which pass at Transome Court itself. Felix Holt 
is an honest visionary who, rebelling equally against oppression and pretence, 
longs and strives, as so many before him have longed and striven, to lift up 
the weak and the down-trodden, and chooses to remain in the lowest class 
of British artisans, even in external matters, as a protest on his part against 
smug, money-getting respectability. His father invented a quack medicine 
and throve upon it. The son, knowing the medicine to be wortiless, refuses, 
after his father’s death, to allow the sale to continue; and works to support 
his mother and himself in their little home in a back street of a small tewn 
in a remote rural district. Esther, the heroine, is supposed to be the daugh- 
ter of a queer little dissenting minister (whose theological cast of mind and 
phraseology are, by the way, a little affected and overdone) ; but she is really 
Miss Bycliffe and the heiress of Transome Court. She is a charming woman, 
one of the loveliest and most truly feminine creations of modern fiction ; one 
of those women whose pure, true hearts, bright intelligence, passionful na- 
tures, and winning ways, make them the delight of any man worthy of them 
who can win one of them to love him. So perfect is Esther in her woman’s 
nature, so free from all unloveliness, with all her decision of character and 
her piquant manner, reaching even to sauciness, that almost every young 
reader of her own sex will wish that she might be like her; and some, 
the sweetest and the best among them, will see that they are like her 
—only not in personal appearance. For Esther is exquisitely beautiful; 
and it is very remarkable how much more willing we are to confess a certain 
pride in our moral or intellectual nature, for which we are in some sort 
responsible, than in our persons, with the acceptableness of which we have 
nothing to do whatever. Esther is not only this peari of womanhood; but 
she is the daintiest creature that could live outside a fresh blown rose. Any 
thing coarse, in fabric, in taste, in odor, annoys her. She cannot use any 
other than the finest handkerchiefs cr the freshest gloves without disgust. 
Her perceptions being acute, she cannot but see the exquisiteness of her own 
person, and seeing, cannot but rejoice in it. She glories in her very dainti- 
ness. This is her weak side—a weakness of which no man who can appre- 
ciate her would wish her free. Yet this dainty, high-strung woman, this 
rose of beauty, this lily of personal purity, is made to love Felix Holt, to love 
him so that she gives up for him, unasked, her inheritance, and with it, what 
is more than mere wealth, the opportunity of living among people of tastes 
and breeding like her own. The author has laid out all her great skill in the 
endeavor to make this love seem consistent with the conditions under which 
it is bestowed; but in our judgment her labor, admirable as it is, is all in 
vain. Esther might be brought to admire Felix Holt’s nobility of soul, to 
sympathize with his aspirations, to be his devotee, his humble follower, 
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although so sharp a wit as hers must surely, it would seem, have pierced 
some of his air-blown fancies; but there goes something more than this to 
the love of a woman fora man. All this a woman might give to a man who 
in his person was repulsive to her; and all that we see of Felix Holt shows 
him to be a man whose personal habits could not but have been repulsive to 
a@ woman like Esther. That such a woman might be led to sacrifice herself 
to such a man for a great purpose or for what he could give her, is among 
the sad possibilities of life as we find it; but a love for such a man on the 
part of such a woman as Esther which leads her to sacrifice to him all that 
her soul before had most desired, seems little less than monstrous. There is 
a great deal in the book that is superfluous and somewhat wearisome ; the 
details of an election, which have been made use of as machinery ad nau- 
seam, and which here only serve to send Felix to prison from which he 
is immediately released; a defeated attempt at a theological discussion 
between two clergymen, which serves no purpose whatever. But it is 
only in comparison with herself, or with novelists of the first class, 
or with those of the second class in their very best efforts—‘ Maxwell 
Drewitt” {for instance—that Mrs. Lewes loses ground in her last book, 
“Felix Holt” is no common novel. It has personages very clearly imagined, 
if not very new, whose thoughts and actions always interest us—much more, 
indeed, than their fate: Mrs. Holt, mother of Felix, who reminds us of 
Dickens’s women of the Mrs. Nickleby type, and who yet has a character of 
her own; the Reverend John Lingon, commonly called Jack, a hearty, out- 
spoken, hunting, tory Rector; Harold Transome, his nephew, an energetic 
voluptuary, whose English traits have been modified by a long residence in 
the East. His views about women will cause him to be loathed by the female 
intelligences of our day. “I hate English wives,” he says; “they want to 
give their opinion about everything; they interfere with a man’s life.” And 
the author says for him on another occasion, that ‘ Western women were not 
to his taste. They showed a transition from the feebly animal, to the think- 
ing being, which was simply troublesome. Harold preferred a slow-witted, 
large-eyed woman, silent and affectionate, with a load of black hair weighing 
much more heavily than her brains.” Must a man go to the East to learn to 
like large-eyed women, silent and affectionate, and with a load of hair? we 
won’t insist upon the color, only upon the preponderance. But the personage 
whose character is most originally conceived and delicately elaborated, Esther 
herself hardly excepted, is Mrs. Transome, Harold’s mother—a woman who 
has erred, and suffered, and hoped, as strong natures err, and suffer, and hope; 
and who finds the joy she longed and waited for turn to ashes upon her lips. 
She is not an altogether pleasant person, and was not meant to be so; but it 
is impossible to read the story of her sad experience without profoundest 
sympathy, or without admiration, in this case unqualified, of the art with 
which the author has developed her character and revealed her inner life. 
——THE sentiment of family antiquity seems to be spontaneous and in- 
eradicable. It exists among savage, as well as among civilized people ; it is 
cherished as warmly by some of the sincerest advocates of political democracy 
as by the most bigoted aristocrat in Spain or Austria. Power, wealth, conse- 
quence of any kind continuing in a family for two or three generations, 
awaken this sentiment; but it exists, perhaps in its strongest, although not 
its most pretentious form, in men who can look back upon a family distin- 
guished only for worth, intelligence and good-breeding—men who can only 
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share the boast about St, Patrick in the song, that he “ was a gintleman, and 
come of daycent paynle.” It is a common mistake to suppose that noble 
families have longer pedigrees, and, of necessity, a more illustrious descent 
than those who, in countries where rank obtains, merely rank as gentry. 
Many noble families have such a descent, but many have not. The pedigrees 
of not a few noble families in Europe which are sound for four hundred years, 
beyond that become quite mythical: a very few can trace their lineage cer- 
tainly for eight or nine hundred years; but the majority at the present day 
would be puzzled to tell sure y the name of their ancestor before A. D. 1450. 
The number of noble families in England who held their titles before the 
Wars of the Roses, which came to an end A. D. 14835, is very few, hardly 
more than a dozen; but the number of families, noble and commoner, whose 
pedigrees stretch in a well authenticated line far beyond that period is very 
large, and is much larger in proportion among the commoners than among 
the nobility. There are many persons outside the royal family in Great 
Britain, and a few on the Continent of Europe, who are entitled to quarter 
the royal arms by virtue of direct and well ascertained descent from Planta- 
genet or Tudor kings; and the number of these among the gentry is very 
much larger than among the nobility. There are, or in 1851 there were, one 
hundred and sixty-nine persons thus entitled to quarter the royal arms of 
Enzland—not of Great Britain, and of those one hundred and twenty-one 
were commoners. Among these is a Mr. Henry Green, who is seventeenth in 
direct descent from Edward III., King of England, A. D. 1327 to 1877. A 
Mr. Edward Adams is nineteenth in direct descent from the same monarch ; 
and this gentleman includes among his ancestors Charlemagne himself. Heis 
a simple gentleman, as his forefathers have been for generations; but in the 
stained-glass window of an old church in Tidenham are the arms and the 
name of one of his ancestors who was in Parliament A. D. 1296. There are 
Cusacks here in plenty among our day laborers ; but there is a Mr. James W. 
Cusack in Dublin, who is entitled to quarter the royal arms of England in 
virtue of direct descent from Edward I., A. D. 1274-1307. The number of il- 
lustrious personages who are found in one line or the other among the ances- 
tors of comparatively obscure, though well-born people, is so great that per- 
sons unaccustomed to trace genealogies can, with difficulty, be induced to be- 
lieve in the correctness of such pedigrees. But that many of them are per- 
fectly sound, is as true as that some of them are doubtful, or even fabricated. 
The most remarkable person in this respect, mentioned by John Bernard 
Burke, in his history of the Royal Family of Great Britain, is the Reverend 
Mr. John Hamilton Gray, who, in 1851, was living at Cartyne, Scotland, and 
who has the right to quarter the three lions passant upon his shield. In this 
gentleman’s pedigree, which Mr. Burke gives in full, we find, in one line, 
Charlemagne, Henry II. of England, and Waldemar, Fourth King of Den- 
mark ; in another, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Emperor of the East, A. D. 
908-959, Hugh Capet, King of France, A. D. 940-966, Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, founder of the now apparently declining imperial house of Austria, 
Isaac Angelus, Emperor of the East, A. D. 1155-1204, and Frederic Barba- 
rossa, Emperor of Germany; in another, Alfred the Great King of England, 
Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, William the Conqueror, Henry of 
Navarre, and kings of England and France by the dozen. This gentleman’s 
pedigree is as unbroken and as easily traced as that of Queen Victoria her- 
self. There are not a few people in this country whose pedigrees are as long 
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and as well authenticated as that of any nobleman in England, though very 
few indeed who number such illustrious personages as those above named 
among their forefathers. But we know of one family whose descent from 
Algar, Earl of Mercia, through Godiva, the Lady Godiva, is clearly shown. 
A fact with regard to another family is remarkable. It happened one day in 
London, some years ago, that as a gentleman received a seal ring from a 
jeweller, another, a bystander, getting a glimpse of it, asked to be allowed 
to examine it. Permission was given, when he said, “I beg pardon, sir, here 
are the arms of Sir William Wallace; now the only family that has the right 
to quarter those arms is in America.” To his surprise, the owner of the ring 
replied, “Quite right, sir; and I am Mr. , of ——, in America.” All 
this has its interest to those whom it directly concerns, but merely as a matter 
of family history. The day has fortunately passed, in this country, at least, 
when parentage secured privilege. But none the less, however, are those per- 
sons both foolish and fraudulent, who assume armorial distinctions to which 
they have not a right by lineal descent. We heard not long ago of a case in 
which a pursuivant stepped up to an American’s carriage in London and 
erased the arms from the panel. They were those of a ducal house, the 
family name of which was also that of the American. But he had, therefore, 
no more right to thtir arms than he had to the Duke’s balance in the bank. 








THERE are some facts in vegard to the cholera which are not generally 
known, and which, in addition to their intrinsic interest, have value both for 
the warning and the encouragement they give. We all know how it first 
appeared in 1817 at Jessore, a town in Hindostan about one hundred miles 
north-east of Calcutta, and thence marched steadily westward, so that in 
fifteen years it reached this country. It marched also eastward through 
China, destroying the inhabitants by the hundred thousand ; but on each 
shore of the Pacific it stopped. It has crossed the Atlantic Ocean three 
times, but it has never erossed the Pacific. It is not generally known how 
this fearful scourge was bred into an epidemic plague in Jessore; for it had 
existed as a mild and purely local disease in India for a long time. Jessore 
is a thickly populated town, and is situated upon a flat, reedy bank of the 
Ganges, but slightly above the sea level. In the rainy season, it becomes a 
fetid swamp, filled with rank tropical vegetation. Surrounded by this water, 
stand the bazaars and the houses. From the habits of the Eastern people 
this water became impregnated with filth. So also did the river which, in 
addition, received the remains of partly burned corpses thrown into it in 
accordance with religious superstition. The water thus defiled was often 
used for drinking. When we s«y that a town is very dirty, we understand 
the phrase as meaning something very bad; but those of us who have not 
seen a Turkish or an Eastern town, have not formed to ourselves an idea of 
the degree of dirtiness to which they attain. In these towns—in all of them— 
offal and filth of every kind is simply deposited in the street. No other re- 
ceptacle is provided for it. There it is placed originally or by speedy transfer ; 
and what js not consumed by dogs and fouler and more hideous creatures of 
earth or air, remains under a burning sun, alternating with copious rains—a heap 
of decomposing animal and vegetable matter. If in an unusually rich town, as 
in Constantinople, there is an attempt at drainage, the only drain is an open 
ditch in the middle of the narrow street through which the foul. wash flows 
sluggishly to an almost tideless harbor. All these conditions existed in the 
most aggravated form at Jessore, and in 1817 it happened that the rice har- 
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vest turned out badly, and that in addition to this cause of imperfect nutri- 
tion, the season proved unfavorable for curing fish, so that that year much 
spoiled fish was eaten by the poor natives, who are rich with three pence ster- 
ling a day. Under these conditions malignant Asiatic cholera first appeared ; 
a specific poison was developed which, although its virulence has abated during 
the lapse of vears, has not yet been destroyed, and which will probably exist 
until the conditions under which it was developed are entirely removed. 
There is a peculiarity about cholera among epidemic plagues in regard to its 
propagation. The dispute as to whether it is infectious or contagious is yet 
unsettled. The London “Spectator,” in a recent article, written, as we hap- 
pen to know, by a man of great intelligence who has lived for years in India, 
scouts the notion that cholera is contagious, and says, besides, that it can no 
more be carried by a ship than gout. The person afflicted can be carried, but 
not the disease. On the other hand, Dr. John C. Peters, from whose most in- 
teresting and valuable monograph upon cholera, which is yet unpublished, we 
derive some of the information for this article, appears to be decidedly of the 
opinion that cholera is contagious. By infection, in its distinctive sense, we 
understand communication without personal contact or agency, which is usu- 
ally a comparatively slow as well as a subtle process; by contagion, commu- 
nication by contact, direct or indirect, with a diseased individual, the process 
being simple and almost instantaneous. It may be properly said that miasma 
and miasmatic diseases are infectious, but not that they are contagious. Mi- 
asmatic air is infected with, and infects with, disease which is not contagious. 
The air of a whole region may be infected with these diseases, against which 
personal isolation is no defence. Such a disease is intermittent fever. Conta- 
gious diseases affect individuals, not regions, although the individuals are mul- 
titudinous ; and against these individual isolation is defence. Such are small- 
pox, scarlet fever, measles. The history of the progress of cholera distinguishes 
it from these two kinds of epidemic disease. Contrary to the assertion of the 
writer in the “ Spectator,” it may be, and has on each outbreak of the plague 
always been, carried by ships and also by caravans. The religious festivals of 
the East and the pilgrimages to them have been the principal means of dif- 
fusing cholera throughout the East. Madras is chiefly English, and is well 
built and comparatively clean and healthy. About forty-five miles from it is 
a native town called Conjeiveram, which is distinguished among native towns 
for its salubrious conditions, and for its actual health, But there is an annual 
native feast held in this town; and at this cholera always broke out, and was 
almost always brought back to Madras by returning pilgrims, until the year 
1864, when hygienic measures, as thorough as possible, chiefly in regard to 
cleanliness, were adopted by the Madras presidency, in Conjeiveram during 
the festival; and no case of cholera occurred either in Conjeiveram or after- 
vard in Madras. Of the immensity of the human swarms called together by 
these Eastern festivals and pilgrimages, both Mohammedan and Hindoo, and 
of the accumulation of wretchedness and filth which they cause, we have no 
adequate idea. At the yearly festivalin Mecca in May of last year more than 
seven hundred thousand pilgrims arrived, accompanied by more than one mil- 
lion of beasts. These people, eating that at which our stomachs would revolt, 
and getting very little even of such food, drinking water defiled by all con- 
ceivable abominations, marching under a burning sun, never washing them- 
selves, never changing their underclothes till they are worn out, and giving 
themselves up without reserve to debauchery of all kinds, leaving their dead 
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unburied, and the offal of their numerous sacrifices also exposed, not only die 
by thousands of cholera, but leave every camping ground occupied by them 
impregnated with the cholera poison. Healthy caravans, or regiments of 
European troops, occupying these camping grounds, or even crossing the trail 
of these wretched pilgrims, are smitten with the plague, which subsides as 
soon as they are marched a few miles away. At Mecca last year more than 
forty thousand of the pilgrims died of cholera. From that place the course 
of the plague to Europe is easily traced. Nearly twenty thousand pilgrims 
from Mecca passed the Isthmus of Suez, early in 1865, to embark at Alexan- 
dria for Europe and Algeria. Suez and Alexandria were free from -.clera 
until the return of these pilgrims. Then the plague broke out. It was taken 
to Cairo, to Constantinople, to Algeria by ships; carried by them just as 
manifestly as the bales of goods or the persons that were on shipboard. It 
is found, too, that its advance from the eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean to Western Europe, and thence to America, has been rapid just in 
proportion to the fleetness and the number of the vessels employed in com- 
merce. When it first appeared, fifteen years were occupied in its passage 
from Jessore to America. Now, with fleets of steamers to carry it, the journey 
from Mecca hither is performed in little more than two years. For a long 
time it was supposed that the seeds of cholera were borne upon the air. But 
if upon the air, then of course with the air; and there is no record of a wind 
that blew steadily, or with moderate intermission, for thirteen years from 
Calcutta to Moscow; and that was the time taken by the plague to go from 
the Indian to the Muscovite capital. On the contrary, it is known that 
cholera advanced in India from east to west in the face of the monsoons which 
blew steadily night and day in the opposite direction; and it marched down 
the coast of Bengal against a wind blowing steadily northward. But it 
always follows the course of travellers. The seed of cholera then is a poison 
which can be carried about by men and Jeft behind them (as we have seen in 
regard to the camping grounds) just like any other poison. It is not infec- 
tious, like the malarious fevers, nor confagious, like smallpox; but may it 
not properly be characterized as convectious ?—a word (from veho, vectum,) 
which we propose, not knowing whether or no it has been suggested or ever 
used before. This brief examination of the origin and spread of cholera is 
encouraging in that it shows clearly that the plague can be restrained and 
trampled out by means in possession of civilized nations. A disease which 
can be carried can be stopped in its course. Thorough quarantine is an effect- 
ual barrier against it. A disease the conditions of which are filth, unwhole- 
some, insufficient food and impure water, overcrowding and debauchery, can 
be deprived of the means of its existence by cleanliness, wholesome food, pure 
water, fresh air, and an orderly decent life. Let every man feel it to be 
his duty to secure these for himself and for his neighbors to the extent of his 
ability, and we may escape comparatively unscourged. It may safely be 
predicted that there will be no cholera among the Shakers. 








